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2212 ROOT OF THE MISCHIEF. 
OHN BRIGHT told a friend in the year 1850 that he was 


in ‘‘desperate puzzle what to do” about the Hungarian 

question, which was then exciting the public. He and 
Cobden were taking a leading part in the reception of Kossuth 
in England, but, while honouring the patriotic exile, they were 
extremely uneasy at the dispatch of British ships to the 
Dardanelles to stiffen the Turks in their refusal to surrender 
Hungarian rebels against Austrian rule at the dictation of 
Russia. They were agreed that Kossuth deserved a hero’s 
welcome, but the principle of non-intervention, to which they 
were both wedded, required that he should not be encouraged 
to think that he would be assisted by British arms. Bright 
solved the problem by attending the reception and then 
_ shortly afterwards making a speech in which he pointed out 
that “ by perfecting our own institutions, by promoting the 
intelligence, morality and health of our own country, and by 
treating all other nations in a just and generous and courteous 
manner we shall do more for humanity than by commission- 
ing Lord Palmerston to regenerate Hungary by fleets in the 
Black Sea and the Baltic.” It was observed at the time that 
_ this was cold comfort for Kossuth, who may well have 
replied that the perfecting of British institutions and the 
promotion of the intelligence, morality and health of the 
British people were exceedingly indirect ways of helping 
Hungarian patriots. 

A great many Englishmen, I imagine, felt in the same 
state of embarrassment as John Bright on this occasion, 
when Haile Selassie, the Emperor of Abyssinia, landed in 
England at the beginning of last June. He too deserved all 
the honours due to a heroic fight against overwhelming odds, 
but it was doubtful if he had not already been misled by the 
“hope of assistance which never came, and a too effusive 
sympathy might be interpreted as a pledge to stand by him 
which was even less likely to be made good. An unqualified 
pacifist might find the way out by offering this sympathy 
and explaining that his principles precluded him from doing 
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more, but for the great majority the occasion was clouded 
by a certain shame about the past and doubts about the 
future. 

These feelings are well justified, but they will not help 
us to avoid similar catastrophes in the future unless we are 
clear in our minds about what has happened, and why it has 
happened. In the last four years the League of Nations has 
suffered two serious reverses in its attempts to vindicate its 
Covenant against the aggression of first-class Powers, the first 
in the case of Japan, the second in the case of Italy. Both 
need to be examined. 

There was much recrimination after the first failure. It 
was suggested that if the British Government had taken a 
firmer stand or if it had acted in closer co-operation with 
the Government of the United States, Japan would have 
submitted. Some Labour critics of the Government gave it 
to be understood that if they had been in power, they would 
have gone the whole length of making war on Japan, when 
she persisted in occupying Manchuria. I do not believe 
they would have done so, or that any concerted action short 
of war by the British and American Governments would have 
influenced the Japanese. Everything that has since happened 
in the Far East leads to the conclusion that they are—for the 
time being—absolutely convinced of the impregnability of 
their naval and military position and of their ability to defy 
the Western Powers. What is more, they have serious 
ground for that belief. When, as a consolation to Japan for 
the loss of the British Alliance, the Powers assembled at the 
Washington Conference undertook not to provide themselves 
with advanced fortified bases in the Far East, they made her 
coercion by naval or military means all but a physical 
impossibility. To attack her without naval bases or repairing 
stations would have been a tremendous hazard for even the 
most powerful fleets, and it was beyond all reason to suppose 
that either the British or the American Government would 
undertake it even for so good a cause as the vindication of 
the League Covenant. 

This situation may not endure, but if we attribute it to 
a mere failure of diplomacy or pusillanimity on the part of 
the Western Powers, we shall go astray. Briefly stated, the 
truth about the Japanese affair is that up to the last moment 
the Powers composing the League had confidently believed 
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that Japan would yield to their remonstrances, and that when 
she did not, the task of coercing her was beyond their capacity. 
Fault may be found with the diplomacy which led up to this 
impotent conclusion, but we are building on a false foundation 
if we suppose that Governments will or can make sacrifices of 
the order which the coercion of Japan would have required at 
the call of the League or in defence of its principles. 

We speak of the League as composed of “ fifty nations,” 
but on these critical occasions very few of its members count. 
This is not because the others are lacking in zeal or goodwill, 
but because they either do not possess the necessary forces 
or because they are too remote from the scene of action. 
For the purpose of coercing Japan, Great Britain was to all 
intents and purposes the League; she alone had the force 
necessary even to start on that operation, and upon her must 
have fallen practically the whole of its risk and cost, with a 
possibility, though by no means a certainty, of American 
assistance. In the case of Italy, there were two Powers that 
counted, France and Great Britain, and unquestionably they 
had between them an abundance of naval and military power 
to bring Signor Mussolini to reason provided they kept step 
and acted promptly and energetically. They did not do so, 
but this time for causes peculiar to Europe, which were 
equally fatal to effective action. 

From the beginning the two Powers had divergent views 
about the main objectives of their policies. The British 
regarded fidelity to the League and vindication of the 
Covenant against the Italian aggressor as objects of intrinsic 
importance to be pursued independently of all other purposes. 
This cause kindled a real emotion in the British mind, which 
thought of “ collective security ” through the League as the 
way of salvation, the way to be followed in all circumstances. 
The French acknowledged their legal obligation to the League, 
but regarded the coercion of Italy as no more than a hateful 
necessity, a necessity in order to avoid a breach with Great 
Britain, but hateful, in so far as it alienated Italy, who after 
great efforts had just been conciliated and brought within the 
Franco-British-Russian orbit at the Stresa Conference. As the 
French saw it, there were two treaty-breakers, Hitler and 
Mussolini, and of the two Hitler was far the more dangerous. 
Any action, therefore, that destroyed the unity of the League 
which would presently be needed to deal with Hitler was in 
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their view highly impolitic, however repugnant to League 
principles Mussolini’s proceedings might be. We might argue 
that Mussolini’s act in falling on a defenceless fellow-member 
of the League was much more heinous than Hitler’s in defying 
the Treaty of Versailles, but the latter touched French 
security, and the former did not. 

The sequel followed from this initial divergence. The time 
to restrain Signor Mussolini was in the spring of 1935, 
when he had begun to proclaim his intention of invading 
Abyssinia, but was not yet committed to it. This, unfortun- 
ately, was also the time of the Stresa Conference, and in the 
French view it was inexpedient to let so uncomfortable a 
subject as the threatened act of aggression break in on the 
delicate business of adjusting French, British and Italian 
relations. There was, therefore, silence about it among the 
principals, though some interchange of views between the 
Permanent Officials who accompanied them. Diplomacy has 
its own code of signals; and Signor Mussolini appears to 
have inferred from this way of handling the question that he 
would not be seriously challenged if he went forward. Forward 
he went, and before the summer ended was so deeply com- 
mitted to his enterprise that he could not have yielded to 
the remonstrances of the League except at the gravest risk 
to his own position, and might well commit some desperate 
act if pushed too far. 

Accordingly the League, which for this purpose meant 
France and Britain, compromised on a mild form of sanctions 
which needed a long period of time to make it operative. 
The effect of this was to speed up the Abyssinian campaign 
and afford the Italians an excuse for the bombing and gassing 
which brought it to a conclusion before the rains set in. The 
experts, who advised the League, appear to have greatly 
miscalculated the effect of these modern weapons upon a 
primitive people. Instead of being the long, dangerous 
and heroic enterprise that they predicted, the military part 
of the Italian expedition proved to be little more than a 
procession of tanks, armoured cars and engineering appliances 
under a screen of bombs and gas, with a loss of life less than 
in almost any skirmish in the Great War. 

Signor Mussolini, in fact, outwitted and out-manceuvred 
the League at every point. In the circumstances nothing 
else was to be expected. The “ sanctions ” applied to him 
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were vexatious but not dangerous, and they had a consider- 
able offset in that they enabled him to whip up opinion in his 
own country by representing Italy to be the victim of a 
jealous persecution at the hands of Great Britain. When the 
possibility of war came in sight, Great Britain reassured him 
by announcing that she would not fight single-handed, and 
France by letting it be known that she would not fight at 
all. The collective principle was thus its own undoing, and 
from the beginning of the year the road to Addis Ababa was 
open and clear. 

If we apply the pre-war diplomatic tests—those of the 
so-called “ old diplomacy ”—to these proceedings, they must 
be pronounced execrable. The League had no common 
diplomatic front; its principal members, France and 
Britain, made separate and often unconcerted communica- 
tions to Italy which made the game of dividing them ridicu- 
lously easy. Signor Mussolini knew just how far they would 
go and within what limits he could pursue his enterprise. 
The old diplomacy would at least have kept him in a state 
of suspense, and even if it failed to stop him would probably 
have obtained a settlement—much on the Hoare-Laval lines 
—which would have saved something out of the wreck for 
everybody, including the Abyssinians. This it could have 
accepted on its own assumptions without disgrace and even 
with credit, whereas the Hoare-Laval settlement was rightly 
judged to be a defeat for the League. For the time being the 
League has landed us in an impasse in which it has failed to 
make its principles prevail and yet has vetoed any com- 
promise falling short of them ; a position in which the idealist 
cries out against the withdrawal of sanctions or any recogni- 
tion of the accomplished fact in Abyssinia, and worldly 
wisdom protests against the continuance of measures which 
exasperate without effecting their object. We are thus in 
danger of losing the advantages of ordinary diplomacy 
without gaining any of the benefits of the new order. 

If for one moment we try to get behind words and appear- 
ances, we shall find that in both these leading cases—the 
case of Japan and the case of Italy—“ collective security ” 
meant in the last resort Great Britain. There was no other 
League Power but Great Britain which could have coerced 
Japan, and when the question arose of pushing sanctions 
against Italy beyond the point of peaceful pressure, she alone 
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showed any zeal in the cause. But however zealous she might 
be, Great Britain was in a serious difficulty. If she had led 
where her partners refused to follow and had taken upon 
herself to coerce Italy, she would have broken the League as 
effectively in this way as any other. The war which would 
have followed would have been not a League war but a 
British-Italian war, and would almost certainly have been 
judged by the world to be a clash between British and 
Italian imperialism. In the end she paid for her zeal in 
the good cause by having to bear almost the whole of the 
discredit for its failure, when it failed. Here the practical 
and the ethical became sadly entangled. British public men, 
British newspapers, and British bishops and clergy used 
language about the delinquency of Italy which could ill be 
adjusted to the cautious qualification accompanying it that 
we should not fight single-handed. In the cause thus described, 
the cause of righteousness and justice, there seemed to be no ~ 
room for this reserve ; the policeman on the track of a criminal 
cannot stand still until another policeman appears on the 
scene. The general judgment was that Great Britain, who had 
used the highest language, had suffered the heaviest defeat ; 
and if the standards of absolute right and wrong can be 
applied to the conduct of nations, it is difficult to gainsay this 
judgment. 

Burke said that it is a great part of wisdom to know how 
much of an evil it is necessary to tolerate, and in the present 
state of the world it is impossible to shut statesmanship off 
from this kind of expediency. However Signor Mussolini’s 
offences might be characterised, and whatever retribution 
they may deserve dentro al consiglio divino, it was necessary 
in the end to decide whether to leave him unpunished or to 
risk the incalculable consequences—in the present state of 
Europe—of making war with him, was the greater evil. It 
was a detestable choice and not made easier by the shouts of 
triumph raised by those who had espoused the Italian cause, 
but the choice of the lesser evil was in the end imperative. 
Europe at the present time is in no condition to risk new 
experiments in the application of force. 

But let us be under no delusion. The League has suffered 
a disastrous defeat and we shall not re-establish it unless 
this time we go to the root of the mischief. The plain fact 
behind all the appearances is that there is not as yet the 
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necessary foundation of mutual confidence to enable the 
nations to devote themselves with an undivided mind to any 
object conceived as a common interest. Not aggressive 
nationalism, but cautious regard for their own safety prevails 
with the principal League Powers. The French have been 
much blamed for their half-heartedness in the affair of Italy 
and Abyssinia, but it was beyond reason to expect that with 
the formidable situation developing on the Rhine they would 
pledge themselves unreservedly to the cause of the League 
against Italy. So long as potentially the greatest military 
Power in Europe stands outside the League and is suspected 
of watching for any opportunity to assert itself, the League 
will not be a supreme cause with any of its neighbours except 
in some emergency that affects their own interest. It was put 
to the French that if they were not energetic in support of the 
League against Italy, they would not be able to rely on it to 
support them against Germany, to which they replied that 
their entanglement in the Italian affair was precisely the 
opportunity for which Herr Hitler was waiting. When 
presently he marched his troops into the demilitarised Rhine- 
land, they claimed to have been more than justified, and 
wished to know why we thought it essential to apply sanctions 
to Signor Mussolini but objected to their being applied to 
Herr Hitler. This was not an easy question to answer to the 
satisfaction of Frenchmen. 

We may think French fears to be exaggerated, but while 
this atmosphere exists it is useless to expect that the nations 
will dedicate themselves impartially to the principles of the 
League or the maintenance of collective security. Thus, the 
first thing necessary if we are to re-establish the League is to 
heal the feud between France and Germany, and Germany 
and her eastern neighbours, and without it no reforms or 
changes in machinery will avail. After, as before, the war 
the central source of mischief in Europe is the schism between 
France and Germany, and from that springs nearly all other 
mischief. France, Germany and Great Britain in mutually 
friendly relations could secure the peace of Europe and make 
the League of Nations a powerful instrument for the settle- 
ment of disputes and the disarmament that would follow. In 
the hope of this event the League must at all costs remain 
alive. But while France and Germany are in mutually hostile 
relations it is idle to suppose that the former will regard as 
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other than quite secondary any question affecting a third 
Power which may come before the League, or that Germany 
will refrain from seeking her advantage from any emergency 
with which the League may be faced. It is a misnomer in such 
circumstances to speak of “collective” security, for on 
nearly all issues League action means British action, and if 
Britain is unequal to the burden, the League fails. 

Mr. Eden, therefore, is quite right in pursuing indefatigably 
his researches into Herr Hitler’s overtures for an all-round 
European settlement. To build a bridge between France and 
Germany is now as before the war the special task indicated 
for British statesmanship, and there are grounds for hoping 
that the Germans have studied pre-war history sufficiently 
to understand and avoid the mistakes which doomed it to 
failure in the former years. To leave the Italian question 
alone while this line is developed and to seek its solution in the 
all-round European settlement which must be the aim of all 
the Governments is imperative good sense. Whether we like 
it or not, we cannot imagine any prudent man wishing to add 
a fresh démarche against Italy to the other troubles of Europe. 

Too much stress is laid on rearmament as a contribution 
to collective security. According to all measurement of 
armed strength hitherto accepted the joint power of France 
and Great Britain was overwhelming against Italy, and no 
addition to our strength which we were at all likely to have 
made, if we had increased instead of diminishing our arma- 
ments in recent years, would have affected this result. What 
weighed with the two Governments was the uncertainty 
which hangs over the whole world as to the efficacy of the old 
armaments in the new conditions of air-power. The fear that 
battleships may be sunk, docks and harbours destroyed, 
cities laid waste, and innocent people poisoned by thousands 
and tens of thousands by attacks from the air may be 
exaggerated, but there has so far been no decisive test of it, 
and no one wishes to be the subject of the first experiment. 
Ido not think the French can be blamed if they were unwilling 
to expose their coasts to be bombed for the sake of Abyssinia, 
or either we or they, if we shrank from the thought of pouring 
reprisals upon the ancient and beautiful cities of Italy. Any 
false bravado on this subject seems to me highly undesirable. 
There is a new kind of fear hanging over the world, and it 
introduces an element of blackmail which is new to diplomacy. 
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It is difficult to doimpartial justice when judgeand defendant 
are both sitting in a powder magazine, and the latter is well 
provided with matches. I believe this to be the penultimate 
stage before the abolition of war, but a world accustomed 
from the beginning of time to think of war as a legitimate 
instrument of policy takes time to adjust itself to the new 
conditions. In the interval it is all-important to avoid an 
explosion, but we shall scarcely do this if all weighing of 
lesser against greater evils, all concessions to expediency, 
are to be ruled out in the name of a principle which is not yet 
established. To establish mutual confidence, to get rid of the 
element of terror, is the first task in front of us, and it is 
useless and dangerous to act as if it were already accom- 
plished. 


J. A. SPENDER. 


ROOSEVELT VERSUS LANDON. 
"TT ke choice of Governor Alfred M. Landon as the 


Republican candidate to oppose President Roosevelt 

in the November election is an event in the genuine 
American tradition. It was, however, unusual, because Mr. 
Landon had acquired a large body of press and popular sup- 
port in advance of the party convention, although a few 
months ago he was unknown to the American public, and 
because also, in a gathering of delegates which seemed likely 
to be the scene of a many-sided faction fight, the hostile 
minorities melted away as soon as the bargaining among the 
State delegations began. The Governor of Kansas in his new 
eminence may be taken as indicative of the present condition 
of the Republican party, so remarkably different from its 
triumphant power half a dozen years ago. Mr. Hoover and 
Senator Borah, for example, the only Republicans of national 
and international standing in the field, could make no showing 
at all in the Cleveland convention ; and as a consequence the 
electoral battle of 1936 will be a duel between two men who, 
as regards political experience and personal endowment, are 
more strikingly contrasted than any presidential candidates 
known to the America of our time. Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
one of the most celebrated men in the world. His opponent 
is a Middle-Western business man, whose public life has been 
wholly restricted to the agricultural State over which he has 
presided for three years. His nomination proclaims once more 
the unchanging American principle that any native-born 
youth may aspire to the headship of the Republic. 

During the three-quarters of a century since the Civil War 
presidential elections have fallen roughly into two classes— 
those managed smoothly by the dominant party machine, 
and those which have turned upon the personality of an 
explosive leader. Periods of dominance by the Republicans 
have usually seen the return of a man chosen on account of 
his party regularity. Theodore Roosevelt was the only 
Republican President who could not be so described. With 
this single exception it has been the Democrats who have 
provided the storm-centres, in candidates who awakened the 
passions of the electorate—Bryan, Wilson, Al Smith. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt is in the same category, and a grave fact of the 
present contest is the extraordinary ferocity with which he is 
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“being assailed. This it is which more than anything else 
underlines the central contradiction of the President’s second 
candidature. His opponents have entered the campaign 
admitting that, unless some utterly unpredictable stroke of 
fortune should be theirs, they cannot beat the President in 
November. The fear of defeat has come upon them in 
the past six months. At the end of 1935 Republican hopes 
were running high, for the common belief was that Mr. 
Roosevelt was, as they say, slipping fast. Those hopes, 
however, began to ebb after an event which at least one 
powerful section of the party believed would prove to be a 
beginning of the end for the President. 

On January zoth there was held the banquet of the Liberty 
League, at which Al Smith made a calculated assault upon 
Mr. Roosevelt in a broadcast address that provoked more 
debate than any speech in Washington since the time of 
Woodrow Wilson. It seemed to portend a great schism in the 
Democratic ranks, but was almost immediately recognised as 
marking a fresh start for the President in the country. No one 
in America is able fully to explain these tides of popular 
feeling, and yet in the present case the reasons are not so 
obscure as the press comments implied. The series of crushing 
judgments by the Supreme Court have virtually destroyed 
the structure of the New Deal but, so far as can at 
present be seen, they have not damaged Mr. Roosevelt’s 
standing with the American people. He has stood up under a 
succession of blows such as no previous President has had to 
endure. His spirit is certainly not broken, his courage 
apparently is unimpaired. And it may be noted in this con- 
nection that, so long as the President finds himself able at the 
regular press conferences in the White House to confront the 
hardest group of correspondents in the world (the majority 
representing anti-Roosevelt papers), there cannot be much 
danger that tendentious gossip concerning an alleged loss of 
mental grip will be widely believed. Two further reasons, of 
perhaps equal importance, for the President’s recovered posi- 
tion may be mentioned. The first is the continuance of 
improved business conditions—partial no doubt, and insecure, 
but undeniable ; and the second is to be found in the state of 
the opposition party, its confused counsels and extraordinary 
lack of leadership. ‘In the later months of 1935 optimistic 
Republicans were heard on all sides declaring that with a 
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fairly good candidate (or even, as Mr. H. L. Mencken and some 
others said, with any candidate) they could unseat the 
President. They might, I believe, have maintained this belief 
if, following upon the most impressive of the Supreme Court 
judgments—that upon the Agricultural Adjustment Act— 
they could have agreed upon a presidential candidate of 
national standing, proved competence, and unimpeachable 
record. So far, however, were the leading Republicans, East 
and West, from being able to do this, that since the opening of 
the campaign they have been to all intents and purposes 
echoing the lament of th, rank and file: “ We haven’t got a 
man!” The situation is unparalleled. The great Republican 
party has often enough been content to nominate and elect a 
candidate of average abilities; but never before, I believe, 
has a similar confession of bankruptcy been made by the 
party which, for so long the most powerful political organisa- 
tion in the world, was once described by its most eminent 
elder statesman, Mr. Elihu Root, as alone fit to govern. In 
June 1936 the nominating Convention of this famous party 
met in Cleveland, confessedly defeatist in temper and prepared 
to accept whichever candidate might emerge from the conflict 
of regional and sectional interests. 

And yet nothing in the proceedings of the Cleveland con- 
vention was more noteworthy than the smoothness of the 
nomination. The bulk of the press correspondents were con- 
vinced that “the Kansas Coolidge” was assured of the 
nomination. His supporters, with their badges and vaudeville 
demonstrations, behaved from the outset as though there 
would be no contest, and they were fully justified in doing so. 
Mr. Landon was accorded the tribute of a virtually unani- 
mous vote. The proceedings covered four days. They were 
universally described as tiresome and unreal, and, although 
the Republican Old Guard was engaged throughout in a 
desperate effort to dictate the platform and keep control of 
the party machine, a marked feature of the assembly was 
the absence of any dominating party boss. Governor Landon 
was not the choice of the bosses or of those powerful ele- 
ments for which Mr. Hoover had been energetically at work. 
His position was made by the newspapers, and to a con- 
siderable extent by the Hearst Press, the repute of which, 
by general consent, has never been lower than it is to-day. 
Mr. Landon, it is clear, will need to decide before the autumn 
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whether he can afford the discredit that is inseparable from 
this most embarrassing ally. In addition to the relative free- 
dom from boss control there was one other feature of the 
Cleveland assembly that should be noted—namely, the 
absence of oratory. Here is a development which, as we can 
see, must bring to an end the wonderful and elaborate ritual 
as practised in all party conventions from a time long anterior 
to the classic description in Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 
If either Senator Steiwer, who delivered the keynote address, 
or Mr. Hoover, upon whom the delegates bestowed a pro- 
longed and rapturous farewell, had been able to command 
the resources of the spell-binder the convention might have 
been storm-swept. But neither of them counted in terms of 
personality. In America for the time being political rhetoric 
has ceased to work. The microphone and the ghost-writer 
have been joined to other agencies of the hour for the destruc- 
tion of the rostrum as an institution. The broadcast speech 
is as yet without an effective technique and, moreover, the 
radio listener becomes increasingly sceptical as to the author- 
ship of any political discourse that comes over the air, except 
_ in the case of President Roosevelt himself. The style and 
accent of the White House are not suspect on this account. 
Mr. Roosevelt has rendered many services to his country, 
and not least is the shattering effect he has had upon the 
established party system. In the whole wide world of party 
organisation there has been nothing quite so strange, and 
nothing so extensive, as the old division of thirty or forty 
millions of American voters into Democrats and Republicans. 
The party which was originally called Democratic Republican, 
a recent biographer of Thomas Jefferson remarks, became 
known as Democratic. But one party is not more baffling than 
the other in its composition or inclusions. The Democratic 
label has been attached to Alfred E. Smith and Mr. J. W. 
Davis, the former Ambassador to England, to Franklin Roose- 
velt and the late Huey Long; while on the other hand, Mr. 
Hoover and Senator Borah, Mr. Andrew Mellon and Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California have all alike been representative 
Republicans. It is true that nearly all the older Democrats 
who are widely known in the United States are now against 
the President ; and as to the Democrats of the New Deal, 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia has angrily declared: 
“Why, Thomas Jefferson would not speak to these people 
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except to denounce them.” That is true enough. But what, 
on the other hand, could Jefferson have to say to the many 
prominent men of the opposite party, identified with those 
monopolist interests which were to him the great evil of 
American society, if he could hear them to-day, in their rage 
against a Democratic President, reiterating certain Jeffer- 
sonian sayings, deferring to his authority as though they had 
at last come to recognise in him a truer and greater embodi- 
ment of the American principle than Alexander Hamilton, 
and proclaiming as their own the basic Democratic doctrine 
of States’ Rights? Such examples as these illustrate the 
remarkable change which has come over the party scene since 
Mr. Roosevelt was elected, while the enormous enrolment of 
Democrats in the primaries would seem to imply that the 
heavy Republican losses are making an end of the regular 
majority position enjoyed by that party until 1932. 

This achievement is, for better or worse, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own. It would not have been possible to any leader unless he 
were ready to disregard party labels (as the President did in 
forming his Cabinet) and to experiment with policies which 
had not previously come within the range of his party associ- 
ates, or even been heard of by most of them. Certainly Mr. 
Roosevelt has been startlingly independent of the commit- 
ments of his own party. The Democratic platform in the year 
of his election contained no hint of the New Deal experiments, 
and in fact was a document which, in the most specific terms, 
condemned by implication nearly all the policies now regarded 
by the public as Rooseveltian. The Democrats in 1932 adopted 
a platform which was notable alike for brevity, definiteness 
and conservative progressivism. It demanded economy in 
administrative expenditure and a balanced budget, and in 
his campaign speeches Mr. Roosevelt condemned the Hoover 
Administration for its spendthrift character. Four years 
afterwards, of course, this accusation sounds ridiculous. Mr. 
Roosevelt, moreover, provided a rod for himself by announc- 
ing that he looked upon the party platform as a covenant to 
be observed by the new Administration, and then—as his 
opponents scornfully assert—he forgot all about it. This 
charge can scarcely be rebutted, and there is no doubt that 
the President’s opponents will strive to make the most of it: 
notwithstanding that, as Mr. Shane Leslie lately reminded us, 
every President has repudiated his pre-election pledges since 
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Lincoln in 1860 promised not to interfere with slavery. But 
as a matter of fact it will not be possible to pretend that the 
present campaign could be fought upon platforms genuinely 
opposed to one another, since Republican candidates in all 
parts of the country will be fighting the Democrats by offering 
New Deals not materially different from the Rooseveltian. 
And in one State after another the old party alignment will 
be treated as non-existent. Some millions of citizens will this 
year vote for the re-election of Franklin Roosevelt, knowing 
his policy and the record of his Administration, whereas in 
1932 they voted for him in order to record their resentment 
against Mr. Hoover and their insistence upon a change. There 
will, as always, be a vast amount of mechanical voting, but 
unless all the evidences are misleading, we may see for the first 
time in America some approach to a division between Con- 
servatives and Liberals or Progressives. And one more point 
in this connection. Mr. Roosevelt, while breaking the old 
alignment, has virtually ensured the continuance, for the time 
being, of a two-party system. There has been no little of the 
customary talk this year of a new third party, in addition to 
the Socialists who, of course, constitute the permanent if still 
very small third party. That able and devoted New Yorker, 
Mr. Norman Thomas, is once again the Socialist nominee. His 
poll will be insignificant, since his supporters in the ranks 
of organised Labour are, of necessity, few in number. And, 
once again also, the hopes of a new political organisation made 
up of Labour in the East and the insurgent agrarian vote in 
the West have had to be abandoned. Mr. Roosevelt makes an 
end of those ever-recurrent hopes. In 1936, as in 1932, the 
mass of farmers and urban workers may be expected to cast 
their votes for the saving of the Democratic President. 

The opinion, first expressed by Mr. James A. Farley, 
Postmaster-General and head of the Democratic party 
machine, that the election of this year would be the dirtiest 
on record, has been everywhere repeated in America. It can 
hardly be accurate, for the annals of the United States con- 
tain many campaigns in which the frontiers of decency have 
been mercilessly violated; but that the campaign is to be 
exceptionally malignant no observer can doubt. “ They. 
Hate Roosevelt ” was the title given to his article in Harper’s 
Magazine for May by Mr. Marquis Childs, an able representa- 
tive of Middle-Western journalism. His analysis of a most 
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singular aspect of the presidential conflict is entirely accurate 
and not a little disturbing. Mr. Childs is concerned with the 
existence of a widespread bitterness which those whose know- 
ledge of America goes back to the war would liken to the mass 
hatred of which President Wilson was the victim. In the case 
of Mr. Roosevelt, one would say, the political enmity and 
personal malice are almost universal among the professional 
and employer classes which, speaking generally, were free 
from any strong feeling of hostility towards the head of the 
nation during the twelve years between the collapse of 
Woodrow Wilson and the depression that caused the fall of 
Mr. Hoover. By these classes Mr. Roosevelt is loathed. I 
think that all European visitors who travel extensively in the 
United States would find themselves in agreement with a 
professor of my acquaintance who, summing up the attitude 
of business men in Cleveland, said : “‘ The topic for some time 
past has been outside the field of debate ; it is now impossible 
for conversation.” Here is a very curious phenomenon, and 
perhaps a convincing proof that political memory is not brief 
but non-existent. For Mr. Roosevelt in 1933-4 certainly 
rendered great services to his country, services which at the 
time were enthusiastically applauded, especially by the 
business world, and might well have been beyond the power 
of any other leader in that emergency. He entered the White 
House in America’s zero hour. When the banks were closed 
on March 4th there was hardly a financial or industrial 
concern in the country that could declare itself sound. 
There was not an investor, large or small, who could have told 
what his holding of securities was worth. Confidence in the 
banking and investment system had disappeared ; and more 
than this, there were millions of American citizens who for the 
first time in their lives were despairing of the Republic itself. 
We could not easily find in the United States anyone 
who would dispute the accuracy of the foregoing sum- 
mary, or would wish to deny that the executive acts and 
general leadership of the President made an immediate 
change in the emotional climate of America. By his assurance 
and decisiveness he supplied the one thing needful. The 
evidences of national recovery were apparent from the first 
months of his term. Partial and irregular as that recovery 
was, and, after the outrageous ballyhoo connected with the 
N.R.A. in which business and the Press co-operated, extremely 
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disappointing, there could be no denial of the central fact 
—that American industry and business have in the past 
three years offered a spectacle that is strikingly in contrast 
with the stagnation and despair of 1932-3. “ That is so,” the 
President’s opponents would reply, if they were moderate, 
“ but look at his reckless relief projects, his prodigal expendi- 
ture, his hit-or-miss finance, his defiance of the Constitution,” 
while those who make no claim to moderation would go on to 
denounce Mr. Roosevelt on the ground that he is an enemy of 
the American system and is driving the Federal Government 
towards (according to the critic’s individual standpoint) 
either Fascism or Communism. Mr. Hoover inclines to the 
first hypothesis, the Hearst Press and its allies to the second. 
The decisive stage of the electoral struggle will begin in 
September. By that time the fighting qualities of the Re- 
publican candidate will have been disclosed, while it should 
be possible to form a fairly accurate estimate of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s strength in the country. The leaders themselves, we 
may be sure, will have no part in the odious practices which, 
as many Americans other than the Postmaster-General are 
persuaded, cannot be kept out of the campaign. Mr. Roose- 
velt has no interest in them, and the Governor of Kansas has 
revealed himself as a modest and good-tempered representa- 
tive of his order. Alfred Mossman Landon fulfils all the 
requirements of the traditional candidate for the Presidency— 
except that his money comes from petroleum, which may be 
a slight handicap. He is the product of a small-town upbring- 
ing, of the Methodist Church and the University of Kansas. 
By virtue of a brief term of army service in the last months 
of the War, he is a member of the American Legion. Entirely 
ignorant of politics, he attained the governorship of his State 
in 1932, and was fortunate enough to achieve re-election two 
years later when hardly a Republican could keep his footing 
in the prairie regions. He is a competent Governor, of the 
decidedly provincial type, a thorough Middle-Westerner, which 
means a Conservative with certain progressive leanings. 
The delegates en masse were for Landon, a man of the 
prairies. It was the election platform which caused the 
struggle in the Republican central committee, after Senator 
Steiwer’s keynote speech had seemed to indicate that the 
party might commit itself to a set of formularies belonging to 
1900 or earlier. The official platform, however, is always much 
VoL, CXLX. 2 
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less important than the one made by the candidate himself 
under stress of the campaign. The Cleveland document is 
the usual compromise, but it registers a decided victory for 
Middle-Western opinion. Senator Borah, personally over- 
whelmed, was able to insist upon an anti-monopoly plank, an 
uncompromising re-statement of American isolation and a 
reference to war-debts. The Republicans stand as of old 
upon high and hard tariff protection, but it is notable that 
most of their proposals do not contradict the New Deal. For 
example, they declare at last for a social-security plan with 
old-age pensions and unemployment insurance, while they 
concede the right of labour to bargain collectively—this being 
the core of that section of the defunct N.R.A. against which 
Big Business mobilised two years ago with deadly effect. The 
agricultural clauses, again, include a bounty for soil con- 
servation, which has been the central part of the President’s 
agrarian policy since the Supreme Court destroyed the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. A balanced Budget is perforce 
demanded, but without any suggestion as to how the neces- 
sary large-scale economies can be made. Emphasis is laid 
upon the full responsibility of the separate States for unem- 
ployment relief and other social services, so that in this great 
matter of the powers and rights of the States the Republicans 
have formally abandoned their historic position and adopted 
that of the Democratic party. They come out for sound 
money and no more devaluation of the dollar; and Mr. 
Landon here, unexpectedly, added “ currency expressed in 
terms of gold and convertible into gold,” thus inviting the 
hostility of Senator Borah. The candidate goes beyond the 
platform also on labour regulation, a question made urgent by 
the recent surprising judgment of the Supreme Court invali- 
dating the New York State minimum-wage law. The party 
approved “ laws to abolish sweat-shops and to protect women 
and children” ; and Mr. Landon avers that if such laws are 
impossible under the Constitution, he is for constitutional 
amendment to fulfil an obligation which must not be evaded. 

The delegates at Cleveland were led to affirm that the plat- 
form as approved carried an undertaking by every good 
Republican candidate to be true to its principles, “ as a matter 
of private honour and public good faith.” Nevertheless we 
may be sure that Governor Landon will be driven in the con- 
test to illustrate the many-sidedness of truth. Republican 
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candidates everywhere will be called upon to explain the 
strange unwisdom of the party leaders who resolved to conduct 
the national convention without attempting to confront the 
spectre of unemployment. There are to-day certainly not less 
than 8,000,000 American workers—that is, voters—and their 
families dependent upon public relief. It is they who will 
determine the result of the election. Moreover, Mr. Landon 
and his supporters will be told in all parts of the country that 
the States cannot but resist the doctrine that the vast burden 
of unemployment relief should be shouldered by their 
authorities, rather than by the Federal Government. Nor 
will they, or the Democrats, be allowed to overlook the newly 
acknowledged fact of North America—namely, that flood and 
drought and the advance of soil erosion are proclaiming the 
relative insignificance of political boundaries drawn for the 
Federal Union in an earlier and simpler age. Nature makes her 
own implacable comment upon all such things in a land of 
continental extent and of terrifying physical change. 

These pages are necessarily being written before the Demo- 
cratic convention meets in Baltimore, so that we do not yet 
know the lines upon which the President’s party is commend- 
ing the New Deal afresh. The election, however, will not be 
fought upon platforms or issues of policy. It will turn upon the 
actions and character of the President alone. Mr. Roosevelt 
has attained a position of provocative centrality and, by 
reason of the emptiness of the field, a loneliness such as no 
American statesman of the past has experienced. He must 
make his own fight, and he will make it with assurance and 
gusto in the well-known Rooseveltian manner. He is extra- 
ordinarily gifted and resourceful, and his political talent is 
unexcelled. In the hour of his renomination opponents and 
adherents alike believe that his re-election is almost certain. 
But the interval of four months before November 3rd is 
incalculable, and the President’s antagonist is anything but 
negligible. He is forty-eight years of age, a good acceptable 
member of the commonalty, a product of the still almost 
unaltered Middle West, with its small towns and scattered 
rural communities, from which the most typical Presidents 
have always come. Landon challenging Roosevelt should 
mean at least a serviceable and educative combat. 

S. K. RatcuiFre. 


THE SITUATION IN AUSTRIA. 
Oca present state of affairs in Austria is definitely 


clearer and simpler. In my last article (CONTEMPORARY 

Review, February 1936) I expressed the opinion that 
serious encounters between the forces round Chancellor 
Schuschnigg and the Heimwehr were not to be expected. 
Events have fully justified this view. The severest test we 
have already stood—the sudden resignation of the Vice- 
Chancellor, leader of the Fatherland Front and head of a very 
important para-military formation, to whom several ministers 
and members of provincial governments are strictly loyal. 
The fact is that under present conditions every government 
system possesses an overwhelming static power. The means 
of which the Government disposes to enforce its will are 
tremendous, and the universal longing for peaceful develop- 
ment is so strong that private individuals, whatever their 
influence or following, have very little chance of making a 
successful stand against the iron will of authority. Even so 
important a personage as Starhemberg, constantly in the 
limelight, extolled by many, with powerful social support and 
an undeniable gift for captivating large popular audiences, 
has fallen through underestimating the real dynamics of the 
political forces and indulging in illusions, now destroyed by 
reality. 

An impartial analysis of his character must consider the 
man apart from his political philosophy which is naturally 
distasteful to convinced democrats. Even when full allowance 
is made in this respect he will be pronounced to lack a certain 
sense of realism, and his steadfastness and clearness of pur- 
pose will not be found equal to his impetuous temper. Dash 
he certainly showed at the commencement of his career. When 
still a youngster he joined the German Free Corps in Upper 
Silesia and served as a private in the “ Black Reichswehr.” 
He also took part in the Kapp-Putsch. Almost in condottiere 
fashion he began the campaign for the fascisation of Austria, 
supported by Dr. Seipel and favoured indirectly by all the 
faults which the Austrian Social Democrats had committed 
in the heyday of their ascendancy. Already before the time 
was ripe for such an undertaking, Starhemberg during the 
chancellorship of Vaugoin had flattered himself with the hope 
of annihilating the opposition, and this plan was thwarted 
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only through the heroic resistance of the President of the 
Police, Dr. Schober. From that time the alliance between the 
right wing of the Christian-Social party and the Heimwehr 
grew very close, and there is some justification for saying that 
Dr. Seipel as well as Dr. Dollfuss with the aid of the Heimwehr 
combated their own party as far as it clung to democratic and 
parliamentarian principles. Dr. Dollfuss and Starhemberg 
jointly planned and effected the transition to the corporative 
and authoritarian system. Jointly they passed the watchword 
that in the attempt to meet the Nazi threat socialist forces 
were not to be enlisted, and that in the case of an outbreak 
there must be a fight to the finish against both adversaries. 

When Dr. Dollfuss fell under the bullets of Nazi murderers 
the bond between: the former Christian Socialists and the 
fascist auxiliaries seemed to become still closer. In the first 
panicky feeling which had seized the population Starhemberg 
_ might have been able to grasp the reins of Government. A 
coup d'état was in the air and the smoke of powder befogged 
many brains. At that time nothing seemed to matter except 
_ the rescue of the country from anarchy and the restoration of 
law and order. That Starhemberg refrained from making a 
bid for supreme power and contented himself with the second 
place in the Government was certainly an act of political 
wisdom. Broad sections of the population, which were out of 
sympathy with the extremist factions, also approved of his 
proclaimed intention to refrain from terroristic repression, 
from hopelessly embittering the elements of the left, and from 
overdoing the religious zeal. His journeys to London and 
Paris seemed to denote a desire to observe for himself the 
mental outlook of statesmen of a different cast of mind. The 
sharp refusal which he opposed to all attempts at a hollow 
compromise with the Nazis, which might have endangered 
Austria, was also applauded. “ Never,” he exclaimed, “ shall 
I forget the assassination of Dr. Dollfuss,” and all good 
Austrians felt reassured by what was plainly his genuine 
conviction. 

If these things deserve to be placed to the credit of Prince 
Starhemberg’s political account, the debit side unfortunately 
presents a serious aspect. He never could bring himself to 
keep regular hours of work. Highly placed personages fre- 
quently complained of their inability to “ get at” the Vice- 
Chancellor and to maintain the official contacts indispensable 
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for the despatch of important business. Always a “ guest ” 
only in his office, a very pleasant person in social intercourse, 
an excellent sportsman, keen on outdoor exercise, he has so far 
lacked the stamina which distinguishes the amateur from the 
expert, the orator from the administrator. A popular orator 
he certainly is, but this gift is sometimes a danger to him. In 
private life a quiet and unassuming person, in front of a 
large audience the atmosphere of the place and the influence 
which thousands of listeners have on a speaker carry him 
away, and then he issues “ orders ” and battle-cries. 

This being his nature, he was bound sooner or later to clash 
with Dr. Schuschnigg, whose principal characteristics are 
severe austerity, balance in public utterances and untiring 
industry. This temperamental difference was not irreconcil- 
able in itself. However, not only temperaments clashed but 
agreement, full and unreserved, in political practice proved 
impossible. Already, immediately after the Chancellor’s 
departure for Prague, Prince Starhemberg made a serious 
tactical mistake. Inopportunely, as was presently seen, he 
placed the monarchical question in the foreground of the 
political scene. Dr. Schuschnigg could not wish that the 
move following the first attempt to improve relations with 
Czechoslovakia should be one which was certain to be received — 
at Prague with particularly painful surprise. Also during 
Prince Starhemberg’s stay in London some of his utterances, 
well meant as they doubtless were, had to undergo official 
editorial corrections from Vienna. The Heimwehr leader also 
disagreed with the policy of the Minister of Social Welfare, 
Dr. Dobretsberger. Even the tiniest spark of a democratic 
spirit had to be smothered, avowedly to nip in the bud any 
bolshevik tendencies. The situation finally became unbear- 
able through the conflict on the question of the disarmament 
of the para-military formations, through the collision between 
partisans of the Heimwehr and of the Freiheitsbund on the 
occasion of a parade of the latter organisation in the streets of 
Vienna, and through the diplomatic protests of England and 
France after Starhemberg’s telegram to Mussolini. 

As regards the disarmament question, the Government 
rather more than half a year ago had resolved to organise 
a militia by drafting into such a body the serviceable elements 
of the Heimwehr, the Ostmarkische Sturmscharen and the 
Freiheitsbund, The heavy charge which the upkeep of these 
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para-military formations laid on the treasury and on volun- 
tary contributors could not be borne any longer, nor was the 
keen competition, which had arisen between the three forma- 
tions in regard to enlistment, employment and publicist 
representation, in the best interest of the State. If these forces 
had been left free play, Austria, after having got rid of the 
party system, would have returned to it by a roundabout way. 
Within the Fatherland Front chaos would have developed. 
The followers of political leaders, by the sheer weight of 
numbers, might have compelled those leaders to fall out 
among themselves. To bar contingencies of the kind, the 
creation of a single militia, formed on the Italian model, was 
decided, and Prince Starhemberg was foremost in demanding, 
with dire threats against opponents of the plan, the uncondi- 
tional amalgamation of the para-military formations. The 
former Vice-Chancellor, Major Fey, in particular became the 
object of Starhemberg’s anger, obviously because, disliking 
the idea of the disbandment of Heimwehr troops, he showed 
no spontaneous inclination to follow Starhemberg in this 
respect. It was all the more astonishing therefore that Star- 
hemberg himself did not stick to a resolution for which he 
had made so vigorous a stand. Not only did the organisation 
of the militia hang fire, but a few weeks before the last Cabinet 
crisis Starhemberg dramatically proclaimed that only over his 
dead body could the disarmament of the Heimwehr be carried 
out. This clearly showed that conflicting convictions and a 
certain amount of opposition from the ranks of his supporters 
had unbalanced him, or had at least disgusted him with the 
old plan. Dr. Schuschnigg showed great patience, continuing 
the partnership with Starhemberg for many months under the 
stress of this conflict. However, there was no backing out for 
the Chancellor if he was not to lose all authority. On the con- 
trary, he had to goa step further : he introduced his military 
defence scheme, the re-enactment of compulsory service 
which, in point of fact, makes the existence of all non-statu- 
tory armed formations superfluous. At the same time he gave 
orders for the one-sided disarmament of his Sturmscharen, 
with the obvious object of setting an example to the Heimwehr 
and of emphasising their hesitation to redeem a pledge. 

This was the real root of the conflict. But there is reason to 
believe that, in view of Prince Starhemberg’s ability to change 
his mind, the gulf might have been bridged if other incidents 
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had not further compromised, beyond the hope of repair, the 
harmony in the Government camp. One of these was the issue 
by the Freiheitsbund of a pamphlet against the Heimwehr. 
The publication created a considerable stir. It should be 
observed that the Freiheitsbund, whose leaders are Herr 
Stand, president of the Workers Union, and the former 
member of parliament Herr Kunschak, has among its 
membership many working men recruited from the former 
Christian-Social trade unionists and partly also from 
former Social-Democrats. The Freiheitsbund, therefore, is a 
very democratically-minded (though unfortunately at the 
same time a rather anti-Jewish) organisation, whose political 
philosophy is naturally greatly at variance with Prince 
Starhemberg’s fascist creed. Despite the common ground 
provided by the Fatherland Front both sides frequently 
resorted to a policy of pin-pricks. A cartoon published in a 
paper of the Freiheitsbund, representing a tank rolling over 
the emblems of fascism and also depicting a cock—the 
Heimwehr wear cock-feathers in their hats—with its tail 
sorely plucked, caused the ire of Heimatschutz partisans to 
flare up fiercely. The tension grew to a dangerous point, 
though the Government showed its disapproval of such 
demonstrations with extreme vigour. When the Freiheitsbund 
turned out in considerable numbers to parade on the Ring- 
strasse the Heimwehr staged a counter-demonstration and 
indulged in some booing of the Government. The former 
minister Fey was seen on a balcony on the Ringstrasse, 
though he later solemnly affirmed that his presence there was 
purely fortuitous and not meant as a hostile demonstration. 
However, only Dr. Schuschnigg’s extraordinary courage pre- 
vented a serious clash ; for the Chancellor decided to march 
in the ranks of the Freiheitsbund, though he is far from sharing 
all the aspirations of that organisation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Heimwehr partisans, taken into custody, were set free 
again without an observance of the legal forms—so at least it 
was asserted—and rightly or wrongly the unlawful release was 
laid to the charge of Prince Starhemberg. 

The serious mistakes alluded to above were followed by a 
final blunder which exhausted the Chancellor’s patience. The 
telegram which Prince Starhemberg sent to Signor Mussolini 
on the occasion of the proclamation of the Abyssinian 
Empire referred to “Genevese hypocrisy,” and bitterly 
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taunted all democratic countries, contrasting them with the 
States under a fascist régime in a manner most unflattering to 
the former. Starhemberg may have considered the telegram 
as a private affair, and as one of his habitual extemporisations. 
England, France and Rumania took a much graver view of 
the matter and their diplomatic representatives lodged a 
protest with the Austrian foreign office. The ill-feeling 
created by this incident within the Government camp rapidly 
_ developed a cabinet crisis. In the cabinet council which sat 
the whole night the dyarchy instituted by Dr. Dollfuss broke 
down. The new cabinet was constituted in the early hours of 
the morning. As had been the case when Dr. Dollfuss 
abolished parliamentary government and again after the 
socialist rising, after the attempted Nazi putsch and after the 
enforced resignation of Major Fey, the central authority gained 
its point. No hand was raised against it, nobody dared openly 
grumble at the decision, the Heimwehr ministers remained 
in the cabinet from which their leader had resigned, and one 
of them, Major Baar-Baarenfels, accepted the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship. The Heimwehr chiefs received Starhemberg’s statement 
on the situation without refusing their further allegiance to the 
present system, and Mussolini solemnly assured the Chan- 
cellor of his confidence and friendship. Thus one of the most 
complicated and risky operations of political surgery in 
Austrian history was accomplished with success. Dr. Schu- 
schnigg acted as Mussolini has repeatedly done when without 
hesitation he parted company with his best collaborators as 
soon as the separation seemed necessary or opportune. 

The cabinet reconstruction also entailed the withdrawal of 
some men whom many would have liked to see longer at their 
posts. The organiser of the Fatherland Front, Colonel Adam, 
a man of proved ability, has been succeeded by State-Secre- 
tary Zernatto, who has made a name in literature and is an 
excellent speaker, but has still to prove that he possesses all 
requirements for the successful administration of so gigantic 
an organisation as the Fatherland Front. The place of Dr. 
Dobretsberger, Minister of Social Welfare, who held advanced 
ideas on the subject of labour legislation, has been taken by 
Dr. Resch who, though slightly more to the right, also pos- 
sesses the confidence of the working population. Finally, the 
young and very able Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Strobl, was 
forced out of the cabinet by the opposition of the National 
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Peasant Leader Reither. All these changes are of secondary 
importance compared with the fundamental questions : What 
will be the policy of the new Government ? Will Starhemberg 
remain content with an unofficial position, accustomed as he 
is to his vote on all affairs of State carrying equal weight with 


that of the head of the Government? Will he not be more . 


powerful outside the cabinet than inside, and can a stop be 
put to the dyarchy in the administration when so many 
Heimwehr men, accustomed to receive their orders from him, 
are in Government offices ? It is almost certain, however, that 
the course which Dr. Schuschnigg intends to steer will not 
in essentials deviate from the policy he has pursued so far. 
The Heimwehr men cannot think of looking the regular army 
in the face, even if they wished to. No para-military forma- 
tion, be it the best drilled and most highly disciplined, can 
face a regular army with its incomparably superior technical 
equipment. The Heimwehr men have also cause to hope that, 
if they peacefully submit to the inevitable, the majority of 
them will either be drafted into the new militia or given 
preference when competing for employment in private enter- 
prises. Should Nazi elements or communists have found 
admission to their ranks, it is plainly more in the interest of 
the Government that such interlopers should be open 
enemies rather than disguised as friends. 

There is, besides, a major consideration governing Austrian 
policy, namely that the country to-day is under the same iron 
law of self-preservation as before the fall of Prince Starhem- 
berg. The political meaning of self-preservation is, above all, 
protection against the aims of the National Socialists, and 
Italy alone can lend such protection direct. Political self- 
preservation, however, also demands the avoidance of all 
extreme courses and a renunciation of attempts to introduce 
oreo systems which are foreign to the spirit of the country. 

inally, it presupposes a broad-minded toleration of all 
schools of thought whose attitude towards the existing status 
of the country is unreservedly positive. It is with a view to 
these political necessities that Dr. Schuschnigg contemplates 
the constitution within the framework of the Fatherland 
Front of councils composed of representative personages, the 
object being to provide greater facilities for contact between 
the leading men and the rank and file of the movement. This 
is to enable frank discussion and the free formation of an 
enlightened public opinion. 
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It is gratifying to record that the Austrian currency has re- 
mained perfectly stable. The only drawback is that Austria, 
unwillingly, has become a creditor country as against Hungary, 
Germany, Yugoslavia and, in a particularly marked degree, 
Italy. From the point of view of State finance she has shown 
amazing powers of resilience, Government revenue in the 
first quarter of the year having exceeded last year’s figure by 
not less than 51 million schillings and the budget estimate by 
22 millions. Not only the produce of the sales tax, always an 
excellent barometer of economic conditions, has been larger, 
but personal taxes, long a disappointing item in the financial 
returns, have yielded more owing to a number of companies 
having resumed dividend payment after a long interval. The 
visible import surplus only amounts to about 300 million 
schillings annually, and this adverse balance is easily covered 
by invisible exports and the foreign tourist trafic which 
authorises favourable expectations. Not even the Phenix 
affair has been able to shake the economic structure. Thanks 
to skilful handling by the Government, the consequences of 
this regrettable business have been circumscribed within 
relatively narrow limits. It would be untrue, of course, to 
deny that great hardship still exists in large sections of the 
population. On the other hand some signs of improvement 
are in evidence. In the first five months of 1936 more motor- 
cars were purchased than in the whole of last year, while the 
number of bicycles bought—about 200,000—is fifty per cent. 
larger than in the same months of last year. 

Despite regrettable conflicts, in the absence of civic liberty 
and in the midst of grave anxiety regarding the international 
situation, Austria has shown remarkable forces of resistance. 
Yet only Mussolini’s rapid victory has saved her from a fresh 
catastrophe. In some countries of Central Europe influences 
by no means favourable to Austrian independence continue 
to make themselves felt. Nothing is more urgently to be 
desired in the interest of Austria than that an agreement 
between the three Western Powers should be speedily arrived 
at and that England, as the Power least directly interested in 
Central Europe, should give a firm lead in support of the 
existing international status. 

Ernst BENEDIKT. 


Vienna. 


MONSIEUR BLUM AT THE CROSSROADS. 


N the last few years the world—but especially a none too 

friendly public opinion in England—has begun to identify 

France with MM. Laval and Flandin and a monetary policy 
calculated to maintain the franc at any price. The average 
small man was forgotten. The recent elections have reminded 
us forcibly of his existence. It is his discontent which elected 
the Chamber, and it is he who—instead of the usual mass of 
barristers and other professional men—has been elected to the 
Chamber in a large number of constituencies and will deter- 
mine its character. 

“The more it alters, the more it remains the same thing.” 
Will that old French proverb be true again? This is not the 
first but the third time that the co-operation of the parties of 
the Left has secured for them a majority at the elections. In 
1924 and again in 1932 they were victorious ; yet they soon 
succumbed to the difficulties—especially financial and mone- 
tary—which their very victory created. As soon as they 
assembled in Parliament their cohesion dissolved and Cabinets 
were formed, policies followed, all of which had little to do 
with the result of the election. The Right Wing joined hands 
with the Centre, and the result was that ‘* men of the Left ” 
became protagonists of ‘measures of the Right.” The 
country has clearly shown that it wants a change. It has had 
enough of the depression. The really remarkable feature of the 
election was the shift towards the extremes, and not only to 
the Left. The losers were the Centre, especially the Radical 
Socialists ; the compromises which stultified the electorate’s 
mandate to the Cartel of 1932 were bitterly revenged. 

After three weeks of negotiations, panics, rumours and 
denials, the new Chamber came into being on June Ist, and 
for the first time the French Cabinet was formed by a Socialist 
as the representative of the strongest party. Foreign observers 
who have seen so often the stultification of Left-wing Cabinets, 
not only in France, in consequence of the economic and finan- 
cial difficulties which their coming into power evoked, look 
forward with some scepticism to this new experiment. Recent 
history has shown that the economic development of the 
country has a decisive influence upon political evolution in 
democratic countries. Failure to promote recovery has always 
been followed by a wreck of the party in power, or even of the 
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system which it represented. Success on the other hand has 
‘made its position almost unassailable. It is obviously more 
difficult for Socialists or Left-wing parties to succeed than for 
those who enjoy the backing of the economically most power- 
ful groups instead of being exposed to their hostility. The 
developments of the last few weeks in France, but especially 
since the new Government came into being, tend to justify 
scepticism. 

Scarcely was the result of the first ballot of the election 
known—at which only an absolute majority of votes secures 
a mandate—than rumours started. The coalition of the Left, 
the “ well-informed” on the Conservative side said, will 
never hold; its bourgeois elements would not stand down to 
further Communists in whatever patriotic guise they clothed 
themselves. They were mistaken and lost the first round, the 
election. Then the financial crisis—the second round—began. 
The export of capital threatened to overwhelm the Banque de 
France, well endowed as it still is with gold. The Govern- 
ment in being, led by a Radical Socialist but of the Right 
Wing and comprising the whole of the Centre, threatened 
to resign, refusing to take any drastic measures to embargo 
the export of gold or to restrict dealings in foreign currencies. 
Those were measures which they had opposed during their 
whole term of office. The policies which led to the discontent 
and their downfall at the polls were only instituted to avoid 
them. They could hardly be expected to take them at the 
last moment and thus invite all blame for a dismal failure. 

Heartened by their victory over the Conservatives and 
Fascists, at a moment when an increasing tension in foreign 
affairs presaged—at least for the foreign onlooker—a popular 
rally to their opponents, the Left could have waited. In fact 
the supposed friendliness on the part of the Croix de Feu 
towards foreign dictators was at least as strong a cause for the 
success of Socialists and Communists as their newly empha- 
sised patriotism—though in France the revolutionary parties 
have of old been the most intensely nationalistic. They were 
not responsible for the deflation. Standing by they had a 
chance to reap the ultimate fruits of the decisive break with 
that policy, though that break might seem a catastrophe to 
many and would therefore still be politically dangerous if it 
had to be consciously inaugurated. But they did not remain 
passive. The probable explanation is that M. Blum was 
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unwilling to form a Cabinet prematurely and in the midst 
of a panic. He made a speech—which could be interpreted 
in a way reassuring to the small capitalist, whose fright 
was the cause of the withdrawals of savings deposits and 
sales of securities—the rich made their preparations long 
ago—which was threatening not only the monetary but 
also the financial structure. The Conservatives speedily 
took up the clue. M. Blum disclosed almost nothing of his 
future plans. He said he was hostile to devaluation, but 
did not suggest in the least that he would demand fresh sacri- 
fices to avoid it. In fact he minimised the importance of 
monetary matters in general in comparison to the “ real 
problems.” The Press, especially of the Right, nevertheless 
acclaimed him as the protagonist of sound monetary manage- 
ment; the banking community whole-heartedly co-operated 
in rendering the export of capital extremely difficult for those 
who are not well instructed and who do not possess consider- 
able means, and whose safeguard against a depreciation of the 
franc consists in hoarding foreign banknotes and gold. Selling 
on the Stock Exchange ceased. The fateful decision was left 
to the new Chamber and the Government. In the meantime 
its enemies hope that it will be transfixed between the horns 
of the old dilemma, and do their best to keep it in that uncom- 
fortable place. Predictions about the fall of a Government—a 
new failure in Parliament—are rife. This anticipation is no 
doubt premature. The complexities on the other hand are 
great, 

Emphatic as it seems, the verdict of the election was basic- 
ally a negative one. Deflation, which has been preached year 
in and year out, wage and salary cutting as the only positive 
policy, the hated decree laws of M. Laval were certainly 
beaten. The goose-step of the Croix de Feu, the surging hatred 
of the great trusts and monopoly profits did the rest. The 
positive platform which so divergent parties as the Radicals 
and Communists could accept as a common basis is only clear in 
its political aspects, the defence of liberty against the Fascists 
and of peace through effective collective security. It is in the 
economic and financial programme that the difficulties arise, 
the differences start. The basis of this programme is formed 
by far-reaching economic reforms, which include the nationali- 
sation of the Central Bank, the railroads and certain industries, 
and the strict control of banking in general. An increase of 
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direct taxation, and the introduction of the forty-hour week 
without wage-cuts is demanded, and at the same time the 
restoration of prosperity by vast public works is planned. 
Salary cuts are to be rescinded; on the other hand the 
maintenance of the present gold value of the franc is 
promised. 

This heterogeneous and fundamentally contradictory mix- 
ture of policies is moreover to be introduced at a juncture 
when the economic and financial position is already most 
unstable! The deflation necessary to defend the present gold 
value of the franc, of which the sacrifices imposed by the hated 
decrees were only the first part, was in fact never achieved. 
The pressing need for rearmament, the falling tendency in the 
revenue, produced a stupendous deficit in spite of the sacri- 
fices imposed, which had to be financed by loans. These loans 
could not be placed on the internal market, but had to be con- 
tracted abroad and with the Banque de France. In their wake 
there was a certain revival in business activity. In spite of the 
depression in the export trades and tourist industry and the 
other, less indirect but scarcely less important consequences 
of the too high external value of the franc, the object of the 
decrees was however lost. 

In the teeth of an increasingly strict regulation of imports, 
the deficit in the trade balance has been growing, and to the 
pressure on the gold reserve from the export of capital has 
been added that due to the necessity to pay for these imports. 
The contemplated further expansion, to be financed by the 
Government and not resulting from an international revival, 
must intensify the trouble. On the other hand it is hard to 
imagine that such revival can at all take place if radical 
measures threaten not only the temporary profitability but 
the very existence of capital investments. The increase in 
investment by Government works would be offset by the 
reluctance of the private capitalist to enter into new commit- 
ments. The American example shows that very forcible 
stimuli must be given to capitalists in order to offset the 
depression in their incentive caused by the threat of reforms. 
The formidable dilemma of previous Governments has been 
very much increased by the result of the election ; and it is not 
to be doubted that a failure to revive business within a measur- 
able time would prove fatal to the new Government also. 
The opposition thus has some grounds for its glee. In fact 
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some of them now openly abandon their previous point of 
view and advocate devaluation. 

This sudden conversion does not ease the task of M. Blum. 
It must rouse the suspicions of his adherents ; and there are 
in any case powerful factors which influence him in the 
direction of continuing the policy of maintaining the franc. 
Only the groups on his Right, including the Radical Socialists, 
have actively participated in the formation of his Cabinet. The 
moderate wing of the latter would not follow his lead if the 
direction was too obviously Left. Indeed, even Daladier, who 
is certainly not a Conservative, felt constrained to declare 
that nobody’s legitimate interests could possibly be hurt by the 
programme of the Popular Front. As long as M. Blum remains 
on the middle road, he can count on the co-operation of those 
groups at the Centre, who, like the followers of MM. Flandin 
and Piétri, are just about to withdraw from the Government. 
The great bitterness which characterised the victory of the 
Left Cartel in 1924 is absent to-day. The defence of the franc, 
accepted officially by Groups on both his flanks, could be 
used as a powerful weapon to cool the ardour of his friends on 
the Left, which are his more embarrassing allies. The Com- 
munists have from the start refused to enter his Cabinet ; they 
declare that outside the Cabinet they are in a position better 
able to ensure by pressure in Parliament and in the country 
that the social reforms promised in the electoral programme 
are in fact carried out. A powerful threat—especially if one 
realises that the Socialists have used their analogous position 
with regard to the successive Governments having been formed 
either by or with the participation of the Radical Socialists to 
win their latest victory. In so far as the Popular Front (including 
the Communists) have permanent organisations, the so-called 
Popular Assemblies in each constituency, the Communists are 
enabled to render this pressure more immediate and effective 
than their tactical predecessors, the Socialists. M. Blum may 
well want to keep the present parity of the franc as a political 
measure. The whole-hearted acclamation of his speech prior to 
his taking office by the Right showed very distinctly thedangers 
of this policy. One might also wonder whether the Communists 
are against devaluation merely because of their ignorance of 
elementary economics or because they hope that yet another 
disillusionment of the masses in a moderate Government 
would strengthen their position. This hope they share with 
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their most extreme opponents. It is questionable that they 


possess the approval of Moscow, which cannot possibly 


rejoice at a weakening of France in international relations, 
which this disillusionment implies. 

The Government having seemingly decided on the main- 
tenance of the franc, it was only to be expected that they 
would fit the execution of the other points of their programme 
to this one aim. That would have meant a very slow and 
timid attitude towards reforms, both financial and economic, 
in order to maintain confidence. By small and formal rather 
than effective measures the most patient demands of their 
followers could have been satisfied without giving real offence 
to those who still command economic life. M. Blum, sur- 
prisingly, did not follow the cautious attitude of most Left 
Governments of the post-war era. Urged by the wave of 
strikes, the extent and spontaneity of which was astonishing, 
he showed initiative. The Government not only took charge 
of the negotiations for a settlement of the disputes—and 
secured an almost complete victory for the workers, but 
tabled and put through in the Chamber with a speed hitherto 
only experienced in dictatorships measures actually giving 
effect to the election promises. The most important of these 
is the—partial—rescinding of the deflationary decrees, the 
reform of the Banque de France, the nationalisation of arma- 
ments, and last but not least the establishment of a forty-hour 
working week. The enthusiasm roused by this bold attempt 
must very much aid the Government politically in its diff- 
culties, which are not negligible. Aside of the divergencies in 
the views in the coalition, resistance by the more Conservative 
Senate has to be reckoned with at some point. 

It is, however, on the economic front that the battle will 
eventually be won or lost. From that point of view these 
measures magnify the dilemma of the Government. The in- 
crease of the cost of production due to the terms of the 
strike settlements may be put at ten to twelve per cent. The 
general improvement of working conditions and the incidence 
of the legislative measures will not be less. The over-valuation 
of the franc with respect to the other main currencies, the 
dollar and pound, was at least fifteen per cent. already before 
these victories of the working class. The pressure on the balance 
of trade, which was not negligible even in the later stages of 
the so-called deflationary policy, must be very considerably 
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increased. Exports must fall off if bounties are not granted in 
accordance with the German example. France, however, has 
no foreign creditors who could be forced to shoulder the cost. 


The profitability of industry already waning will be com- © 


pletely destroyed. Nor is it to be expected that the flight of 
capital will cease. The threatened tax reform alone is a potent 
deterrent. To stop the further weakening of the capital 
market M. Blum will have to inaugurate not only an embargo 
on capital (and banknote) exports, but probably a growing 
control of economic life, especially transactions with foreigners, 
for this policy. 

It is questionable whether public works, which seem to be 
the mainstay of the monetary programme, under these con- 
ditions afford an even temporary relief. All we can hope for 
is that the period which M. Blum judges necessary to prove 
to even his most stubborn supporters, like his Finance 
Minister, that devaluation is inevitable if economic frustra- 
tion is not to produce political chaos, will not be too long. 

The later M. Blum takes the fateful decision to devalue, the 
greater the risk of his being annihilated by the storm which 
such decision must arouse, because the greater the blame 
which is attached to him and which cannot be shifted back 
on his predecessor. The vacillations, the cautiousness, the 
niggardliness—especially in commercial policy—which the 
policy of restrictionism entails must weaken the hold Francestill 
possesses on the loyalty of her allies, former and present, and 
her own internal power of resistance. Internal social trouble, 
which it may well cause in the end, would certainly result 
in such a loss of her effectiveness in foreign affairs as to 
be tantamount to her elimination from the balance of power 
in Europe. Theconsequences of that possibility are infinite and 
not reassuring. The reversal of a policy once decided upon is 
difficult, and much longer time is required for success. And 
time is the most precious political asset in Europe to-day. 
M. Blum is indeed at the crossroads. Conditions and preju- 
dices urge him to choose the path of momentary least resist- 
ance, a path which may well lead to catastrophe. It is to be 
hoped that his subtle sense of political tactics will soon show 
him the road back to prosperity and stable political power. 

Tuomas Batocu. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE REFUGEES 
IN EUROPE. 


HE refugees, like the poor, are always with us. A 

feature of the post-war world is the growing practice of 

the totalitarian State to drive out masses of its citizens 
because they will not accept the political views of the govern- 
ing power, or because they are of a different race from the 
majority. In some cases the refugees are not directly ex- 
pelled ; but life is made so intolerable for them in the State 
of which they are citizens, that they emigrate and seek refuge 
in other lands. At the end of his History of Europe, Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher records as one of the striking circumstances 
of our day that “refugees from tyranny flock into the free 
countries : Greeks in flight from Asia Minor ; Jews in flight 
from Nazi Germany ; Russians who crowd into Prague and 
Constantinople, Paris and London, rather than endure the 
rigours of Soviet rule; Venizelos, the liberator, is a fugitive 
in Italy.” 

It is another feature of our time that several of the strong 
rulers of Europe have themselves been refugees, and known 
the heart of the homeless stranger. Masaryk and Benes, Lenin 
and Trotzky were war-time fugitives in England; and 
amongst the refugees to-day from Italy, from Spain, etc., 
there are probably lying hid some of the future political 
leaders of those countries. The presence abroad of a number 
of political individuals exiled from their country, which has 
* been common in all ages, did not constitute any general 
problem. On the other hand, the presence of a mass number- 
ing some hundreds of thousands does create grave social, 
economic and financial as well as political problems for the 
State of asylum ; and it has been recognised for fifteen years 
that the solution of those problems requires international 
collaboration. 

The Covenant of the League did not prophetically contem- 
plate the new international complication ; but in 1921 the 
League’s intervention was required by the Red Cross Society 
and other philanthropic organisations on behalf of the million 
and more of émigrés who fled from the Soviet revolution in 
Russia. The Council of the League appointed Dr. Nansen, 
who had just carried out a great work of salvage of prisoners 
of war in exile, as High Commissioner for refugees. It may be 
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recalled that Sir Samuel Hoare was appointed a little later 
Deputy High Commissioner, to furnish a report on the con- 
dition of myriads of destitute exiles in Constantinople and the 
Near East. To the problem of Russian refugees there was soon 
added that of one and a half million Greeks who, in 1922, were 
forced to leave their homes in Anatolia. It was a problem 
equal in quantity, but less baffling than that of the homeless, 
stateless Russians, since the expatriated Greeks had a friendly 
State to which they could turn. The task of the League was to 
assist their absorption and settlement in that State, and not to 
provide a State and a home for aliens. The achievement of the 
Greek Refugee Commission, which completed its work of 
settlement in less than ten years, is one of the bright spots in 
the history of international co-operation under the League. 

Yet a third category of exiles was entrusted to the High 
Commissioner, some 350,000 Armenians who had fled from 
Asia Minor with the Greek population, and were assimilated 
in status to the Russian refugees. The task of the High Com- 
missioner as outlined by the Assembly of the League in 1921 
was : 


(a) To co-ordinate the action of governments and private 
organisations for the relief of the refugees ; 


(b) To regulate the legal status of those who had been rendered 
stateless ; 
(c) To assist those in need. 


For a time steady progress was made with the absorption 
of the Russian and Armenian refugees in the countries of 
Europe, Asia, and America. When Nansen died in 1930 and 
the Nansen International Office was established, as an 
autonomous body attached to the League, to continue his 
work, it was possible to contemplate a gradual but definite 
liquidation of the problem. The Assembly of the League fixed 
a period expiring in 1938, during which the assistance of the 
League was to be reduced ; and in preparation for the final 
liquidation an International Convention was drawn up in 
1933 which prescribed an international status for the Russian 
and Armenian refugees. Nansen had already obtained inter- 
national recognition of a document of identity and travel to 
take the place of a national passport for his charges ; and so 
provided the third necessary element of personality, which, 
according to the Russian definition, consists of a body, a soul 
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and a passport. The Convention went further, and defined 
the rights not only concerning documents of identity and 
travel, but also concerning conditions of labour, public 
assistance, assurance against accident, sickness and unem- 
ployment, admission to schools and universities, the fiscal 
régime, etc. But few countries signed it, and fewer have 
ratified it. 

It was just at the moment of the preparation of the Con- 
vention that the problem of the refugees began to take on a 
more sombre hue. The economic blizzard, which affected all 
populations and all sections of the inhabitants, rich and poor, 
national and foreign, and multiplied unemployment every- 
where, tore up from their slender roots the masses of the 
refugees and drove them helpless before the winds of ad- 
versity. It was inevitable that when workmen had to be 
discarded, because of a catastrophic decline in demand, the 
alien in the land, and more than all others the stateless alien, 
would be the first victim. Hence in some countries more than 
half of the Nansen refugees were unemployed. They became 
again helpless flotsam and jetsam on the international sea, 
unwanted wanderers on the face of the earth, thwarted at 
every turn by Government action as well as by economic 
circumstance. Government measures of relief for the unem- 
ployed amongst its own citizens are not generally applied to 
unemployed stateless aliens; and in consequence of the 
legislation in many States, which prohibits the employer from 
engaging a foreign workman save in very restricted measure, 
thousands were turned out of employment and forced to 
resort to illicit means of livelihood. 

At this moment, moreover, two new cares, a major and a 
minor exodus, were added to the burden. The Assembly of 
the League in 1933 was faced with the request of the Nether- 
lands Government to consider action on behalf of thousands 
of Jewish and other refugees from Germany who had fled 
because of racial and political persecution. The Assembly 
recognised that the new problem could only be solved by 
international collaboration; and in order to overcome 
German opposition to the constitution of a League body— 
Germany being still a member of the Assembly and the Council 
—resolved to appoint a High Commission for the German 
refugees and a Governing Body, detached from the League. 

A few months later the Council of the League was faced 
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with the minor care of the 25,000 Assyrian Christians of 
Iraq, for whom life in their adopted country was impossible 
after the murderous outburst of the Iraq army, and new 
homes had to be found. A Committee of the Council was 
formed to negotiate resettlement of the ancient Christian 
community; and, after several vain explorations, found a 
land of refuge near the exiles’ old home in the Valley of the 
Orontes in Syria. For them, as for the Greek refugees, a State 
was found which was willing to grant asylum; and the 
British and Iraq Governments have contributed the larger 
part of the cost of settlement. It has been otherwise with the 
larger mass of those driven from Russia and Germany. 

During the last two years there has been an incessant 
struggle between the humanitarian consciousness of the 
peoples, and the political caution and resentment of govern- 
ments unwilling to tackle seriously the hard problem of the 
refugees. The peoples, moved by philanthropic bodies like 
the League of Nations Union, ask that the most elementary 
human right, the right of existence, should be granted to the 
stateless, as well as to the citizen; the bureaucracies are 
worried by the presence of the déracinés: Governments are 
often embittered against refugees from their own State. The 
Soviet Government, for example, is willing that the League 
should help German socialist refugees, but objects to collec- 
tive action on behalf of White Russians. The Nazi Govern- 
ment, while willing to collaborate in the Nansen Office for the 
White Russians, will do nothing to help the hundred thousand 
who left Germany, and obstructs the transfer of their capital 
and the income from their property in Germany. 

The economic crisis has aggravated the difficulties. As it 
was set forth recently in the report of an Experts Committee 
of the League, “the majority of Governments which have 
applied the right of asylum in a liberal spirit have found that 
their obligations in the matter of assistance, already compli- 
cated by unemployment, were further increased by the influx 
of the refugees, and that there was an inextricable network of 
countless general and individual cases in connection with the 
admission of refugees, public safety and police regulations 
... the elementary right to subsistence, provision for the sick, 
the children and the old, conveyance to other countries and 
deportations.” So, while the Assembly of the League reluc- 
tantly has had to recognise the existence of an economic and 
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social problem which can be solved only by collective action, 
both the Assembly and the Council have hitherto resisted 
proposals for the unification of the work of juridical and 
political assistance in a single League organisation. 

At the last Assembly in 1935, the Norwegian Government, 
acting in accordance with the principle “ Nansen oblige,” 
asked for the question of “assistance to international 
refugees ’’—as they are elliptically called, because they are 
scattered among the nations—to be placed on the Agenda. 
They summed up the present chaotic position as follows : 


(2) The Nansen Office is to cease to exist in a few years’ time, thus 
depriving the refugees of necessary services. 

(6) The High Commissioner for German refugees is not placed 
under the control of the League of Nations, and receives no 
assistance from Governments. 

(c) No provision has been made for a great number of refugees 
belonging to various categories. 

(d) There are some 100,000 stateless persons in Europe whose 
political and economic position is one of great insecurity. 


They put forward the proposal for a single organ which 
should deal with all exiles. The proposal encountered (a) the 
antipathies of several countries against their own refugees ; 
(2) the French unwillingness against the League embarking 
on any new enterprise which would involve an additional sou 
of contribution from the States, and (c) general apprehension 
of further commitments. In the end a Committee of the 
Assembly reported that the problem had political, legal, 
humanitarian, administrative and financial aspects, and 
required further examination within the limits of the existing 
decisions of the Assembly. It advised the appointment of a 
Committee of Experts. That device for shelving immediate 
decision was adopted ; and the Committee met at Geneva in 
November and December. It included an English member, 
Sir Horace Rumbold, a former Ambassador to Turkey and 
Germany, the Czech Minister in Paris, a Frenchman who had 
been Préfet in Strasbourg, an Italian who had been Com- 
missioner of Emigration, and a Norwegian who had been 
President of the Mixed Courts in Egypt. The Committee 
heard the evidence of the representatives of the organisations 
dealing with the refugees, official and private, and submitted 
its report without delay. Divided in its opinion about any 
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permanent organisation, it was agreed in its recommendations 
for the temporary measures to be adopted till the next 
Assembly, which will have to consider the main problem again. 

A new head of the Nansen Office, which was to remain 
separate, should initiate reforms in the internal plans of the 
office, and submit to the Assembly a revised programme of 
liquidation ; while a League High Commissioner for the 
German refugees should convene an inter-governmental 
conference, with a view to establishing a system of legal 
protection for those refugees, and possibly for all refugees, 
consult governments as to the extent to which they would be 
prepared to receive and find employment for refugees, and 
establish a programme to facilitate emigration and the 
transfer of capital of the refugees from Germany. 

Before the report of the Committee was brought up to the 
Council of the League in January there was a new and dra- 
matic development. The American High Commissioner for 
the refugees from Germany, Mr. James G. McDonald, who 
had held that office for two years, tendered his resignation ; 
and in a letter addressed to the Secretary-General of the 
League made a full statement of the grave and tragic position 
of the Jewish and “‘ non-Aryan ” population in Germany. He 
concluded that 


desperate suffering in the countries adjacent to Germany, and 
even more terrible human calamity within the German frontiers, 
are inevitable unless present tendencies in the Reich are checked 
or reversed. . .. When domestic policies threaten the demoralisa- 
tion and exile of hundreds of thousands of human beings, con- 
siderations of diplomatic correctness must yield to those of 
common humanity. I should be recreant if I did not call attention 
to the actual situation, and plead that world opinion, acting 
through the League and its Member-States and other countries, 
move to avert the existing and impending tragedies. 


The Council, at its meeting in January, considered the 
report of the Experts Committee, and took note of the letter 
of resignation ; but it was concerned to limit its action to 
immediate practical measures, to avoid any action directed 
towards Germany, and to defer to the next Assembly the 
larger issues of the ineluctable problem. It adopted the 
recommendations of the Committee as regards the Nansen 
Office and as regards the appointment of a League High 


Commissioner for the German refugees, though restricting 
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somewhat his functions. Judge Hansen, a Norwegian, was 


appointed as head of the Nansen Office; General Sir Neill 


Malcolm as High Commissioner for German refugees, both 
till the next Assembly. 
The League tends to take up the attitude that it should be 


_. concerned only with the juridical and political protection of 


the exiles, while the task of assistance and settlement must 
be borne by the philanthropic associations. Clearly there must 
be the combination of an international organisation with 
co-ordinated philanthropic effort. What has been done for 
the refugees from Germany during the last two years, par- 
ticularly for the Jewish refugees, is an example of this com- 
bination. The large majority of the Jews who have left 
Germany have been settled either in Palestine or in countries 
overseas, or in Europe, through the co-operation of Jewish 
organisations in all countries. The High Commission estab- 
lished by the League—but immediately orphaned from its 
parents—has been concerned to co-ordinate the work of the 
societies, to obtain from Governments passports and other 
papers for the exiles, and to negotiate—with limited effect— 
with Governments about the reception of the emigrants and 
about permits to work. 

The League should be able, as its Experts Committee 
advised, to establish a single juridical régime applicable to 
all exiles; and there is need of an organisation, under the 
League, for an indefinite period, to act as pro-Consul for the 
scattered refugees who, deprived of the protection of a State, 
must obtain the protection of the international society, in 
order to enjoy a minimum of civil rights. The making of 
international Conventions is not enough: for the Inter- 
national Hell, it is said, is paved with good conventions. 
Experience has shown that national Governments, in time of 
difficulty, are disinclined to respect their obligations towards 
the stateless stranger within their gates ; and an international 
authority is required to hold them to their undertakings, and 
also to assist the philanthropic bodies to find homes for the 
ever-growing number of exiles. 

As Lord Cecil declared at the first meeting of the Governing 
Body of the High Commission for the German refugees, there 
are still physical spaces and intellectual spaces in the world 
to be filled. The difficulty is, in time of exaggerated economic 
nationalism, to bring home to Governments the truth that 
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energetic and intelligent emigrants bring wealth to a country 
and do not take the bread from the mouths of the inhabitants. 

There is, too, an aspect of the problem which concerns 
closely international peace and well-being. The present dis- 
order in dealing with masses of homeless and stateless persons 
menaces the future of two generations. Dr. Nansen pointed 
out to the Assembly of the League seven years ago, when 
conditions were less grave : 


If intelligent human beings are forced to brood over a situation 
so much against their wishes and efforts that they come to regard 
it as an injustice, and if they are denied the most elementary forms 
of protection, there is a danger that their physical and intellectual 
energies, instead of being turned into constructive channels, may 
be exploited in ways which will exact a heavy reckoning. 


It will be for the next Assembly, it is hoped, to take clear 
and decisive action on a problem which has been too long 
deferred, and which will not be solved by walking away from 
it. 

Norman BENtTWIcH. 
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WILL SPAIN FOLLOW RUSSIA? 


HE partisans of Communism and its opponents both 

look towards Spain with anxious eyes. The first see a 

numerous and pugnacious working class, bred in a 
tradition of political violence, which must surely favour at 
a not very distant date a general rising of the proletariat. 
Events in Spain during the last few years seem to them to hold 
out hopes of the country becoming “ the first Communist 
state in Western Europe.” Their optimism is strengthened by 
the revolution of October 1934. That revolution failed, their 
opponents will say. Materially and immediately, yes; 
morally, no. So far from the revolutionary organisations 
being crushed, as they were in Italy in 1922, in Germany in 
1933, and in Austria in February 1934, they conserved in 
large measure their leaders, their rallying-cries, and even 
their arms. It is a fact that machine-guns and even field-guns 
captured from the authorities during the October rising were 
never recovered. That was under a reactionary government 
bent on a policy of repression. Spain to-day has a Left Wing 
government ready to grant every possible concession to the 
workers. 

Now a social revolution does not spring ready-armed from 
the sea of events. It has its germ deep down in the structure 
of a nation, and this structure has been formed through 
history by natural characteristics: climate, character of the 
soil, which are the controlling factors in the life of primitive 
communities; disposition of seas, rivers, and mountains, 
which determine the grouping of the population and the 
routes for trade and migration; distribution of natural 
resources, which decide the growth of industry. If Russia 
to-day has a Communist régime it is largely because the 
character of the territory, formative of the social character of 
the race, rejected a system which could permit of no further 
development. How far is the case of Spain analogous? Let 
us examine the two countries—Russia in 1914 and Spain 
to-day—side by side, and see where the parallel leads. 

Economically, Spain is a Russia in little. She is a country 
of vast distances mainly dependent on agriculture. Her soil, 
except for the littoral, is poor, and to increase its fertility 
requires methods of intensive cultivation and irrigation works 
which are beyond the scope of the private landlord. “The 
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winds,” wrote Trotsky, “ worked for centuries to form the 
Russian peasant.” How true this is also of great tracts of 


Spain, especially of the high Castilian Steppe with its yearly — 


alternation of drought and frost. In these two wheat-pro- 
ducing countries the yield per sown area is almost the lowest 
in Europe. Russia produces about 8-3 quintals per hectare, 
Spain produces 8-0 quintals. This should be compared to the 
United Kingdom yield of 20-3 and the European average of 
12°8. Spanish agriculture, although it can hardly “ feed its 
man,” employs seventy per cent. of the working population, 
which is only ten per cent. below the Russian figure for 1914. 
The majority—the exception prevails in Catalonia—are 
labourers employed on large estates, where living conditions 
and dependence on the landowners liken them more to the 
medieval serf than to any surviving type of European 
peasant. Some, even on the vast estates of the south and 
west, rent the land and cultivate it for their own profit. But 
the terms of lease have been such that the landlord has been 
able to dispose very much as he liked of the prosperity of his 
peasant-tenants. 

The cultivation of a rocky and arid soil is further hindered 
by the inadequacy of means of communication. The moun- 
tainous relief of the Peninsula, the scarcity of roads and, above 
all, of motor vehicles to use them, result in the isolation of the 
provinces and of the small and scattered hamlets within them. 
Hundreds of thousands of the agricultural population can 
never reach the central markets. The consequent loss to 
themselves, lack of fluidity in the circulation of agricultural 
products, and domination of the markets by a few big, un- 
representative interests, were exactly paralleled in the Russia 
of 1914. In Spain, as in Russia, the apparent solution lies in 
collective farming, with the complementary state control of 
prices, transport, and methods of production. 

The industries of Spain are confined to a few definitely 
limited areas. They are incapable of supplying all the needs of 
the home market. They are very largely controlled by foreign 
capital. They have developed quickly in a series of jumps 
rather than by a steady curve of growth. The industrial 
population is thus divorced from the agricultural population 
in outlook and ways of life. While the peasant tends to react 
as he might have done in the eighteenth century, or even in 
feudal times, the industrial worker has a twentieth-century 
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mentality. He can be handled very easily in the mass, since 
his class has not passed through the artisan stage, and has 
hardly been touched by Liberal-democratic doctrine. In this 

_ the workers of Barcelona and Bilbao resemble those of 
Petrograd and Moscow. 

Closely allied to the economic factor is the social factor. 
Spain is marked out from the other countries of Western 
Europe by the weakness of its middle class. To explain this 
it is necessary to look for historical causes. The formation of 
a strong and numerous middle class derives in such countries 
as England, France, and Germany, from the prosperous 
medieval city. Invasion—in Russia of the Tartars, and in 
Spain of the Moors—and the subsequent struggle to evict the 
invader, impeded the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
the burghers. The population was in constant movement and 
never acquired that stability necessary to the establishment 
of great centres of production. Later, when the invaders had 
been expelled or absorbed, another factor militated against 
the rise of a middle class. In Russia the progressive and 
energetic peasant, who might have been expected to become 
an artisan, and later a burgher, had two other roads open to 
him. In the west, falling within the orbit of foreign industrial 
methods, he became a factory worker ; in the east he pushed 
further into undeveloped lands, and became a backwoodsman 
or a nomad trader, but rarely an artisan. Two similar currents 
have diverted the Spanish population from its rise from 
peasantry to bourgeoisie. Hundreds of thousands of the most 
active peasants were absorbed in the nineteenth century by 
emigration to America, in the twentieth by industry. 

That part of the population which has remained agrarian is 
little better off than was the French peasant in 1789 or the 
Russian peasant in 1917. Furthermore the gulf between rich 
and poor is at least as evident. There is not now in Spain, as 
there was then in France, an intermediate class capable of 
bridging it. Marxist writers, obsessed by the attempt to apply 
a rigid abstract doctrine to varying realities, are over-prone 
to see in the march of Spanish politics the hand of the petite 
bourgeoisie. With the exception of Catalonia and the Basque 
Provinces, that class is neither sufficiently numerous nor 
sufficiently independent to exert any appreciable influence. 
Outside the industrial areas its principal representatives are 
the commissioned ranks of the army and the civilian employees 
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of the state. These are swept aside in the direct struggle 
between the big capitalist or landowner and the property-less 
proletariat. The population, as in pre-Soviet Russia, is thus 
divided into two economically formed classes, the wealthy 
landowner, and the peasant who is almost a serf, and a third 
politically formed class, the state-dependent official. 

Yet—and here we are in the political domain—the Spanish 
Republic is surely a bourgeois institution. Whatever “ re- 
publican ” may have meant in 1789, to-day the word implies 
nothing that should frighten the smallest bourgeois. Far from 
invalidating what I have written, the example of the Republic 
only goes to prove the nullity of the Spanish middle class. The 
Republican Constitution, which was drawn up by a body of 
slightly puzzled men, is in the main a progressive bourgeois 
document. It has, however, never been applied as such. From 
1933 until February of this year it was interpreted according 
to the interests of the landowning and Catholic majority. 
During that period the government of Spain seemed to many 
to be less democratic than it had been under the Monarchy. 
Since the elections of last February, when the coalition of the 
Popular Front was returned to power, the Constitution is 
being applied for the benefit of the workers. Spain has no 
political party comparable to the French Radical-Socialists. 
There is no basis for it in her electorate. 

The absence of a powerful middle class has resulted in Spain, 
as it resulted in Russia, in the absence of a Liberal-democratic 
revolution. Such a revolution, which England achieved as 
early as 1649, and France in 1789, marks the passing of 
political power from the hands of the aristocracy into those 
of the burghers. The moment when this revolution occurs is 
when the aristocracy is becoming stagnant and the merchant 
class is in full activity. In “‘ advanced ” countries it preceded 
the Industrial Revolution. In time—such is the theory—the 
merchant class also becomes stagnant, and the proletariat 
grows strong and active enough to achieve a revolution in its 
turn. Whereas in England and France the middle phase of 
Liberal-democracy has lasted many years, and may last many 
more, in Russia there was of necessity no such phase. What 
happened was a brusque transition from a feudal-bureaucratic 
autocracy to Communism. Conditions in Spain appear to 
favour a similar telescoping of political history. As I have 
shown above, the present régime is not a Liberal-democracy, 
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and it is too late to expect one now. The human material 
lacks and, even were it present, the Spanish workers, con- 
trolled by powerful unions of a political character, would be 
unwilling to support a movement which they are taught to 
look upon as contrary to the interests of their class. If they 
fight again it will be to impose, as in Russia, the “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” 

A further element, into which the question of class does 
not enter, favours the implantation of Communism in Spain. 
It is the tendency to decentralisation, and the desire for 
autonomy in the two chief industrial regions, Catalonia and 
the Basque Provinces. Catalonia already has partial auto- 
nomy. She is jealous for what she has attained, and hopes to 
achieve more. Her experience, both under the Monarchy and 
during the 1933-6 period, is that a Right Wing government 
exercises a policy of ruthless centralisation, whereas a Left 
Wing government favours the extension of her independent 
rights. Hence the apparent anomaly of a temporary alliance 
in Catalonia between the petite bourgeoisie and the proletarian 
parties. They are all Left, without distinction of class interests, 
when faced with encroachments from Madrid. The Catalan 
workers and middle class rose together in revolt in October 
1934, and a reactionary central government would no doubt 
provoke them to do the same again. 

In the Basque Provinces the situation is even more anom- 
alous. The Basque statute of autonomy, which has figured on 
the republican programme since 1931, has not yet become law. 
The present Popular Front government is ready to vote it, 
with the minimum possible delay. The bitterest opponents in 
Madrid of Basque autonomy have always been the Catholic 
Right Wing. “One King, one nation, one faith,” is their 
constant answer to all questions of separatism. On the other 
hand the staunchest partisans of Basque autonomy are not 
the workers, but the industrial capitalists, who in this region 
are strongly Catholic. We therefore have the curious spectacle 
of the bourgeois democrats in Catalonia and the Catholic 
Right Wing in the Basque Provinces pledged to the support 
of a Left Wing government in Madrid. The further that 
government goes to the Left, the more fully it is likely to 


accede to their autonomist demands. It should be remem- 


_bered that the Communist plan for Spain is the Union of 


Spanish Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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Having seen that the economic, social, and political struc- 
ture of Spain is roughly comparable to that of Russia, let us 
return to the question which heads this article. To many 
that question would not appear sufficiently urgent. They ask 
not, Will Spain follow Russia ?, but, Can she help following 
Russia? The answer may well be contained in events of 
recent years, which are the logical development of those 
general postulates which I have laid down. The Russian 
Revolution passed through three main stages: that of 1905, 
when the revolutionaries failed, that of February 1917, which 
resulted in the fall of Czarism and was followed by a brief 
period of confusion and compromise, and that of October 
1917, when the Bolsheviks rose unequivocally to power. 
Assuming that Don Alfonso’s abdication in April 1931 was 
the counterpart to Nicholas II’s abdication in February 1917, 
Spain is now heading for the final triumph of the proletariat. 
But is this a fair assumption? Surely not. If Don Alfonso 
had shown in his reign more wisdom and less subtlety the 
problem of abdication need never have arisen in his lifetime. 
Even at the last moment, had he been as resolute, or as stupid, 
as Nicholas, he might still have kept his throne for several 
years. The pressure put upon him was not a tenth of that put 
upon the Czar. He prudently anticipated history rather than 
follow desperately in its wake. Nevertheless he abdicated, and 
since he went the pendulum of government has swung Left, 
Right, and back to the Left. Its swing has obeyed parlia- 
mentary considerations quite as much as the dictates of the 
people. Parliamentarism is a force in Spain—even, perhaps, 
a growing force. The Spanish equivalent of the Soviets, which 
are the Socialist Casas del pueblo and the Anarcho-syndicalist 
and Communist executive committees, have not yet finished 
with parliamentary government. As long as it will yield good 
results they are unwilling to destroy it. It is indeed doubtful 
whether they could. Many of the leaders are so far identified 
with it, and many of the led are so far satisfied with its 
working, that a general call to revolution might well go 
unheeded at this point. 

Let us take a concrete example. The October Revolution 
was admittedly the nearest that Spain has yet come to the 
setting-up of a Soviet régime. It failed in its immediate 
object because its causes were political and not economic. 
The Asturian mining communities, the spearhead of the 
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movement, were, except for strictly local unemployment, the 
most prosperous workers in the country. Their average 
earnings were 22 pesetas daily. It was certainly not hunger 
which drove them to arms. On the other hand the country 
labourers, many of whom had to support their families on 
5 pesetas daily, took no part in the Revolution. It was not 
that they were unorganised or temperamentally incapable of 
revolt. The agricultural general strike of June had proved the 
contrary. It was that, wretched though their living conditions 
were, they had not reached that pitch of misery at which a 
revolution is inevitable. 

Herein lies the chief difference between Spain and Russia. 
In the latter country Communism would no doubt have 
emerged triumphant sooner or later. ‘‘ Later,” however, might 
have meant 1940—but for the War. In 1914 the Russian 
industrial workers had been educated for revolution. They 
had their leaders, their organisations, their slogans. They 
were in a similar position to the Spanish workers now. But in 
spite of the plans of their leaders, they would not have moved 
effectively lacking the spur of hunger and the economic dis- 
ruption of the state. Leaders can prepare the way for a social 
revolution, but only the masses, impelled by something more 
than faith in a demagogic abstraction, can carry it out. The 
bread-queues in Petrograd and Moscow were the surest omen 
that the hour of the proletariat had come. Such, at least, is 
the opinion of Trotsky. In Spain such conditions did not 
exist. They do not exist to-day. To proclaim, as the Spanish 
Workers’ Alliance did in 1934, a preventive rising against the 
counter-revolution, was not enough. For vast numbers of the 
population the point was too subtle, or too remote. Purely 
political revolutions are generally carried out by small groups 
of men, never by the masses. 

A second factor is almost as important. Who can say that 
the Bolsheviks would have triumphed without the support of 
the army? And how could the army, goaded beyond endur- 
ance by three years of mismanaged warfare, fail to support 
them? It had made possible the February Revolution. Half 
the able-bodied workers of Russia were in its ranks. The 
decision of Kerensky to get rid of the revolutionary Petrograd 
garrison set a spark to the fire, the troops gave arms to the 
workers, and made common cause with them. From that 
moment the fall of the Coalition government was assured. 
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With the Spanish army it is far otherwise. Certain sections 
of it, particularly in the artillery and the aviation, which are 
recruited from industrial districts, are revolutionary. They 
are exceptions. Discuss the army with any Left Wing 
Spaniard and he will deplore its reactionary tendencies. In 
October 1934 the army, on the whole, stood by the govern- 
ment. If in places it was considered too risky to use the 
troops in the work of repression, there were no recorded 
examples of military units siding with the movement. Between 
the Russian army, sickened by blood and filth, and the 
Spanish army, well-fed, well-housed, and well-officered, the 
contrast is significant. Only an external war, or conceivably 
an economic crisis of the first magnitude, could reproduce in 
Spain the conditions which made possible the establishment 
of Communism in Russia. 

GEOFFREY BRERETON. 


THE TEACHING OF ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


N order adequately to discuss the teaching of economic 

history, or accurately to determine the place that economic 

history should occupy in the scheme of education, it would 
be necessary to begin by considering both the aim of history 
teaching in general, and the ultimate object of education 
itself. Nay, further, it would be necessary to treat of still 
more fundamental problems of knowledge and of being, 
questions involving the basal principles of philosophy. 
Clearly, in a brief discussion such as the present, something, 
indeed much, must be taken for granted. Hence for the 
period of this argument I will assume that one of the primary 
purposes of present-day public education is preparation for 
citizenship, and that among the particular objects of the 
various subjects of instruction “the great aim of history 
teaching must be,” as Professor Eileen Power well says, “ to 
show mankind its common heritage in the past and its common 
hopes for the future.” 

The common heritage of mankind in the past is something 
far larger and richer than mere material wealth. It includes 
all those treasures of art and science, literature and law, 
politics and religion, without which the possession of all the 
pelf of Plutus would leave us poor indeed. Economic history 
may cover much of the record of primitive man during times 
when the desperate struggle for mere existence against callous 
Nature, ferocious beasts, and starving fellow creatures 
absorbed the whole of his energies. But as soon as developing 
civilisation gave to man increasing command over Nature, 
supremacy over beasts, and community with his fellows, then 
the economic concerns of the human race began to yield 
precedence to the concerns of the mindandthesoul. Similarly, 
mankind’s common hopes for the future are no longer limited 
to desire and expectation of food, clothing, and the other 
requisites of animal subsistence ; they extend rather to hopes 
of widening knowledge, loftier speculation, deepening culture, 
expanding community, sublimer faith, a more enduring peace. 

History, therefore, has to survey the whole of this heritage 
of the past, in order that it may help to lay firmly the founda- 
tions of a rational anticipation of a realisation of these hopes 
for the future. In other words, history, like philosophy, like 
science, like all the other major categories of knowledge 
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indeed, must, if it is to fulfil its function, “ view life steadily, 
and view it whole.” Thus, strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as “ economic history,” any more than there is such a 
person as the “ economic man.” The “ economic man ”—the 
individual moved exclusively by the desire to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market—was an abstraction 
of the nineteenth-century Manchester scholiasts. There never 
was an actual human being exactly corresponding to his 
exceedingly unattractive idea. Similarly “ economic history ” 
—the record of a race wholly engrossed in the production, 
consumption and distribution of wealth—is a figment of the 
specialists’ imagination. It is really no more than an aspect of 
general or universal history. It merely envisages the great 
men and the outstanding events of past times from a peculiar 
(and often novel) point of view. 

That the economic aspects of history are important will be 
denied by no one at the present day. There have, in fact, been 
few, if any, great movements among masses of mankind from 
which economic causes have been wholly absent. Even such 
unworldly or other-worldly enterprises as the founding of the 
Christian Church were not wholly unconnected with the 
problems of poverty and slavery as they existed in the Roman 
Empire, whilesuch apparently mad adventures as the Crusades 
were undoubtedly stimulated by a passion on the part of the 
poverty-stricken barbarians of the West to acquire the com- 
forts and luxuries of Byzantium and the Orient. There can be 
no question that skilled investigations into the economic 
aspects of history have thrown valuable new light upon both 
the causes and the consequences of many familiar events. 
Professor Thorold Rogers’ pioneer work on The Economic 
Interpretation of History (1888), for instance, emphasised not 
only the focal importance of the Black Death and the Peasants’ 
Revolt in the evolution of English society, but also the 
decisive influence of the wool trade in the first Hundred 
Years’ War with France (1337-1453), and of the cotton indus- 
try in the second (1689-1815). It would be easy to multiply 
examples of the way in which later writers on the economic 
aspects of history—Cunningham, Ashley, Unwin, Clapham, 
Knowles, and their fellows—have elucidated many dark places 
in our annals, and have brought to light for the first time 
large regions of unexplored social phenomena.. The cumula- 
tive effect of their work, indeed, although it is as yet far from 
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complete, has been appreciably to modify our whole concep- 
tion of the course of human evolution. For economic his- 
torians, above all their compeers, stress those facts and 
features of human existence which all kindreds, peoples, and 
tongues have in common, rather than those which divide 
them into nations and sects: their subject transcends the 
boundaries of states and reveals the solidarity of the race. 
Again, it penetrates beneath the anecdotal surface of society, 
and treats of the life and livelihood of the common folk by 
whose efforts and upon whose achievements the fabric of all 
the communities of men is constructed. Further, it empha- 
sises the continuity of history, showing how the ages are 
linked together, and how the phenomena of the present can 
be used to illustrate and interpret the past—and vice versa. 

Nevertheless, important as the economic interpretation of 
history is, and novel as many of its revelations may be, it 
should never be forgotten that it is not the only aspect of 
history, and indeed that it is not the dominant aspect. I 
should feel disposed to maintain that political, constitutional, 
ecclesiastical, and cultural aspects should all of them take 
precedence of the economic. Just as “life is more than meat 
and the body than raiment,” so more potent in their in- 
fluences upon human character and destiny than any system 
of industry and commerce are the sort of community to which 
a man belongs, its mode of government, the type of its religion, 
the state of its civilisation. Well says the great economic 
historian, Dr. William Cunningham: “ After all, the Body 
Politic, with the institutions by which free men govern them- 
selves, is a more admirable creation of reason than the 
Economic Organism in which men cater for each other’s 
needs. The development of the State is the final object of 
research.” Similarly, Sir Alfred Zimmern, an eminently 
sympathetic witness, remarks: ‘“ Economic or industrial 
history is a tributary stream and not the main stream. .. . 
Economics is not the whole of life. The soul is higher than the 
body, and life is more than housekeeping. Liberty is higher 
than riches, and the welfare of the community more important 
than its economic and material progress.” Professor H. E. 
Bourne of America, indeed, utters a grave warning to the 
economic enthusiasts of his country: ‘‘ It is possible,” he 
says, “that a less industrial age may regard with disdain 
the supreme importance which this generation attaches to 
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economic facts, and may ask if the historical process has no 
deeper central purpose than the organisation of industry and 
the exploitation of the earth’s natural resources.” 

That the economic aspects of history were unduly neglected 
and ignored in the past by the generality of writers may be 
freely admitted. The causes of this neglect and ignorance 
are not hard to discover. Economic processes are slow and 
gradual, e.g. the transition from slavery to serfdom and from 
serfdom to freedom; the change from status to contract ; 
the movement from mercantilism to free trade and from free 
trade to tariff reform; the transformation of agricultural 
England into industrial England, and so on. Moreover, not 
only are these processes slow and gradual, they are frequently 
quite imperceptible to contemporary observers. Consequently, 
they are wholly unmentioned in the chronicles upon which 
historians mainly rely for their facts, and even the more 
authentic records yield their secrets reluctantly and only as 
the result of laborious cross-examination. Further these 
economic processes are rarely associated with the personalities 
of conspicuous men, and still more rarely are they marked 
by the occurrence of sensational events. They tend to be 
impersonal, statistical, and flat. 

It would not be correct, however, to say that none of the 
older historians took cognisance of economic causes and 
effects. The great Thucydides himself stands as a venerable 
demonstrator of the contrary ; he recognises some, if not all, 
of the economic causes of the Peloponnesian War. In our own 
country and in more recent times, the seventeenth-century 
historians, led by Thomas Hobbes (translator of Thucydides) 
laid strong stress upon the economic aspects of the tremendous 
struggle enacted before their eyes. In the eighteenth century 
Gibbon assigned a prominent place to the economic influences 
that tended to the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. But 
it was, of course, his great contemporary Adam Smith whose 
classic study of The Wealth of Nations showed in a manner 
never yet excelled the cardinal significance of the economic 
factors in the development of English national policy. The 
nineteenth-century historians were, in consequence of Adam 
Smith’s influence, almost compelled to take note of economic 
phenomena in their works. Thus we find writers such as 
Macaulay, Carlyle, and John Richard Green, paying formal 
tribute to the importance of industry and commerce, wages 
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and prices, poor laws and settlement regulations, chartered 
companies and trade unions, and other economic institutions, 


in the national life. 


The formal study of economic history, however, as a 
separate branch of knowledge, began on the Continent with 
the work of the great German writers Roscher, Schmoller, 
and Wagner. Now respecting these eminent men two things 
must be noted. First, they were economists rather than 
historians: they were concerned primarily to combat 
Manchesterismus, that is, the abstract or a priori school of 
Ricardo, Malthus, and Mill. Secondly, they were politicians 
even more than economists ; they were vehement opponents 
of laissez-faire, eager to enlist the authority and power of the 
State on behalf of protection as against free trade, and of 
collectivism as against individualism. So, too, in England the 
early economic historians were politicians and men of affairs. 
Thorold Rogers was for several years actually a Member of 
Parliament ; Cunningham and Ashley were both active and 
aggressive tariff reformers. 

From the first, indeed, most unfortunately, the study of 
economic history, in isolation from general history, has been 
involved in the passions of political propaganda. It has been 
pursued, just as the study of ecclesiastical history was pursued 
in the sixteenth century, by zealous partisans who have gone 
to it as to an armoury in which to find weapons with which 
to slay their opponents. The outstanding example of this 
unhappy fact is, of course, provided by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels who, on the one hand, so gravely exaggerated 
the importance of the economic factors in human evolution as 
to deny that any others need be taken into account, and, on 
the other hand, used their materialistic philosophy of history 
as the main weapon in their communistic attack upon capitalist 
society. The deplorable bias thus given in the mid-nineteenth 
century to economic history has most lamentably persisted, 
and all too often it is still treated not by dispassionate men of 
science bent solely on the discovery of truth, but by eager 
advocates anxious primarily to find arguments in support of 
some cause to which they are a priori committed. The 
garbled accounts of the Industrial Revolution given by writers 
on the one side is offset by equally prejudiced descriptions of 
the Free Trade Movement propounded by partisans on the 
other. It is, indeed, this painful fact that economic history 
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has become so inextricably bound up with political controversy 
that makes the teaching of it in schools and colleges so difficult 
a problem. There are other more technical difficulties, more- 
over, to which I will advert in a moment. 

Before doing so, however, I wish freely and fully to admit 
that the wiser and more cultured teachers of economic history 
to-day make no such exaggerated claims on its behalf as were 
made by Marx and Engels, and as are still made by their 
disciples in Russia and elsewhere. Professor Eileen Power of 
the London School of Economics, for example, clearly and 
explicitly recognises the fact that the economic aspect of 
history is only one out of many aspects, and that it is not 
always the most important. Nevertheless, even Professor 
Eileen Power sometimes seems to over-emphasise the econo- 
mic factor. For instance, in a brilliant essay on The Teaching 
of History she says: “‘ Consider the usual treatment of the 
seventeenth century. There is probably not a textbook which 
fails to mention that in 1649 King Charles I lost his head. 
There is probably not one of them which mentions that in 
1645 the turnip was introduced into England. Yet the turnip 
has had more effect upon the history of England, political as 
well as economic, than King Charles’s head, for all that the 
Mr. Dicks of the history textbooks may say.” Now I am far 
from wishing to argue that intrinsically or in itself King 
Charles’s head was in any way superior to a turnip. I have no 
great admiration for King Charles’s head, nor even for his heart. 
On the other hand, I have profound respect for the turnip. 
No person who, like myself, during the later stages of the war, 
subsisted largely on that Scandinavian variety of it known as 
the swede, can feel for it anything but gratitude, tempered by 
a strong desire never to taste it again. Nevertheless, even if the 
turnip was introduced in 1645 in intelligent anticipation of the 
decapitation of the King in 1649, and even if (as seems to be 
implied by Professor Power’s statement) its introduction was 
regarded as a compensation for the decapitation, I should 
contend that it did not really provide an equivalent. For 
however small was the intrinsic value of King Charles’s head, 
its violent and spectacular removal from his body was a 
symbolic event of quite primary significance and importance. 
I should indeed be almost prepared to argue that it was the 
central or cardinal event of European history in the seven- 
teenth century. For it marked the stemming of the tide of 
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divine-right autocracy which had been running strong for 
nearly a couple of hundred years, and the beginning of that 


flow towards constitutional government which characterised 


the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. I cannot conceive 
that anything which the turnip has done during the three 
hundred years that have elapsed since its introduction can 
possibly have been comparable in importance to that. 

Apart, however, from the implication of economic history in 
party politics, and apart from the manifest peril of the over- 
emphasis of economic causes in history teaching, there are 
three technical objections to its introduction as a subject into 
a junior school curriculum. It is emphatically a subject for 
senior scholars and adult students. For children under four- 
teen or even sixteen years of age it is, first, too difficult ; 
secondly, too doubtful; and, thirdly, too dull. I will not 
labour these points. 

1. [t 1s too difficult. ‘* Economic history,” says Professor 
H. W. C. Davis, “is that kind of history which requires a 
knowledge of economics.’”’ And, with the exception of meta- 
physics, economics is the most difficult of studies. No one who 
has wrestled with theories of international commerce, with the 
principles of currency and finance, with the problems of 
wages and prices, with the intricacies of Malthus’s statistics 
concerning population, Ricardo’s theory of rent, or Marshall’s 
doctrine of marginal utility, will have any hesitation in saying 
that a study which involves any sort of acquaintance with 
these things is one suited only to mature and highly disciplined 
minds. 

2. It is too doubtful. Professor G. N. Clark in his inaugural 
lecture at Oxford was compelled to admit that “ the founda- 
tions of economic history are not yet well laid.” Its very plans, 
indeed, are still involved in a storm of controversy. On prac- 
tically nothing of primary importance is there agreement. If, 
for example, Professor Thorold Rogers asserts that the fif- 
teenth century was “ the golden age of the English labourer,” 
Denton follows with a demonstration that the Professor’s 
figures are all wrong, and that there is ample evidence to show 
that the century was one of unprecedented misery and destitu- 
tion. Again, if Mr. and Mrs. Hammond paint lurid pictures of 
the appalling conditions of the agricultural and industrial 
labourers at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Dr. 
Buer and Professor Clapham, on the other hand, show that 
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these pictures are grossly overdrawn, and that the condition 
of both town and village labourers was one of steady and 
rapid amelioration, except in so far as this amelioration was 
checked by the labourers’ own reckless over-production of 
children. Countless other examples might be given of this 
clash of opinion on primary issues. As Professor Clark says, 
the foundations of the study have yet to be laid. 

3. It is too dull. The proper subject-matter of economic 
history is statistics. And statistics are not only difficult and 
doubtful, but also dull. Of course, a certain amount of 
interesting talky-talk can be extracted from the stories of 
merchant adventurers, geographical explorers, mechanical 
inventors, and others, but these merely skim the surface of the 
subject. They do not penetrate to its dark and deadly depths. 
These are dim and dense with statistics and ever more statis- 
tics. Hence Dr. Cunningham, who knew what he was talking 
about, said: ‘‘ Economic history is not a branch of learning 
which can be wisely included in a school course . . . the 
subject is deficient in direct human interest and deals with the 
deeper and less obvious causes of change. It may well be 
deferred till it can be entered on as a subject of academic 
study.” Professor Lilian Knowles, of the London School of 
Economics, a pupil of Dr. Cunningham, does not go quite so 
far as her master ; but she says of economic history: “ It is 
taught only to adults and older children. If the teaching of 
the subject should become more general in schools, it would 
probably be taught only in the higher forms.” In other words, 
if economic history should ever be filmed, it would be marked 
by the censors “ A” and not “ U.” 

We look forward to the day when economic history, or 
rather, history in its economic aspects, shall be emancipated 
from its thraldom to politics ; when its foundations shall be 
well and truly laid on the rock of indisputable fact, and when 
its more repellent features shall have become humanised. 
For there can be no doubt that it has a great service yet to 
render to mankind. Its assistance is essential to the solution 
of many of the problems of the present day, and until these 
problems are solved there can never be that economic 
stability on which the future progress of the race depends. 

F, J. C. Hearnsuaw. 


DOWNLAND VILLAGES AND THEIR 
POCA ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE local materials have been used in the building 

V \ of the English village, it is certain that the tradition 
will have a tremendous pedigree. It does not matter 

what the geological basis of these materials may be, whether 
granite or limestone or chalk—their architectural history will 
reach back into the beginnings of organised human settlement. 


_ Here I propose to take one stratum only, the chalk of our 


unique downland which in the south extends from Beaminster 
in Dorset as far as Beachy Head, and again from the Vale of 
Blackmore to Dover ; and in the Midlands from the Berkshire 
Downs at Streatley north-east over the Chilterns and through 
portions of Hertfordshire, Cambridgeshire and West Norfolk 
up to the Wash. 

The proper building materials of the chalk are flint, chalk 
rubble, ‘‘ clunch” or the chalk blocks of the harder seams 
underground, and “sarsen” stones, a fine grey stone de- 
posited by the primeval sea on the chalk downs of North 
Wiltshire, and so of limited application in building. It 
follows that settlements within the area of the chalk downs, 
and previous to the era of mechanisation, mass production 
and speedy transport, have been in the main built out of the 
materials yielded by the chalk. This is the basis of the correla- 
tion between a specific geological deposit and the kind of 
building erected upon it. But inasmuch as the chalk itself 
is liable in various parts of England to interference from or 
intermixture with or imposition by other strata, notably the 
later Tertiary beds, the building materials of its human 
dwellings are correspondingly modified in relation to those 
alien contacts. Let me take Wiltshire first of all. There is 
more pure chalk in Wiltshire than in any other county, and, 
though cloven in half by the Vale of Pewsey, it is spread over 
three-fifths of the county area in a more or less even, if un- 
dulating, plateau. We should, therefore, expect to find in 
Wiltshire a more highly skilled and developed craftsmanship 
in the chalk materials than in counties whose chalk is less 
uniform and widely diffused. This is so, and a comparison 
between the characteristic villages of the Dorset and Wiltshire 
downlands makes it still clearer. The valley villages of the 
Dorset chalk show the familiar combinations of flint, chalk 
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and brick with clusters of thatched roofs. But the architec- 
tural workmanship is inferior to that of Wiltshire, where 
brick, flint, chalk and sarsens are built in together with bold 
experiment and resource. Cerne Abbas is an exception, and 
it is interesting that it should occur in a district where the 
chalk is less adulterated than in other parts of the county. 
It is unusually lavish in half-timbering, while the combina- 
tion of black flints with light stone, gables with bow windows, 
is a reminder of the best village architecture of Wiltshire. 
Aldbourne, which lies between the Lambourn Downs to the 
east and the Marlborough Downs to the west, is the truest 
downland village in Wiltshire. That is partly because it is 
upland and rests between the shoulders of some of the 
grandest downs in the county. The gentle Atlas of the chalk 
bears it aloft. Secondly, the character of its houses spells 
chalk more articulately than at Ramsbury or Chilton Foliat, 
villages of the Kennet Valley, or than among those of the 
Wylye Valley, the stone of many of whose cottages is drawn 
from the Chilmark quarries, the raw material of Salisbury 
Cathedral. Aldbourne, on the contrary, lives on and from the 
downs; its building materials are of flint and clunch, of 
sarsens and thatch. Cushioned in by elm and beech and yet 
open to the spaces of sky and land, it is thus an oasis of the 
waste, umber-roofed from afar, white among its airy, many- 
cornered streets. The cottage roofing is mainly thatch or red 
tiles whose warmth tones perfectly with the earth-browns of 
the thatch, together with the mass-produced blue slating, 
which many feel to be much too abundant in the chalk-lands. 
But blue slates agree fairly well with chalk and flint walls, 
while upon brick or stone they are the crudest imposition. 
The only serious fault of slate in chalk areas is its stubborn 
resistance to weathering and its chill to the eye. Only the 
russet and orange lichens that cling to it can save it from the 
last. The virtue of the Aldbourne chalk and flint walls is not 
only local individuality and so truth to chalk nature, but 
their variety. Some of the walls are not only bonded with 
brick courses in the old Roman fashion but built up of alter- 
nate courses of brick, flint and chalk in such a way as to 
create a kind of rippling movement and liveliness if formality 
of effect. I believe this sense of movement to be vital to the 
architecture of a chalk country. W. H. Hudson once wrote 
that the spire of Chichester Cathedral contributes and gives 
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value to the downs landscape because it pulls it together, 
while the spire of Salisbury Cathedral “ receives nothing from 
and gives nothing to nature.” We admire it for itself alone. 
But surely what the great spire, soaring from downs to sky, 
does give both to us and to nature is aerial motion in stillness, 
and that is the essence and the secret of the chalk downs 
themselves. Their still forms move under the roving eye, 
their grasses under the wind, the shadows over them from the 
clouds. Salisbury Spire is thus in integral relation with the 
uplands from whose surround it rises. 

Aldbourne is the chalkiest of the Wiltshire villages and 
Wiltshire is the heart of England’s chalk. Yet beauty and 
service in the proper materials of the chalk are lavished not 
upon the great buildings but upon cottages and barns. For 
magnificence in flint architecture we have to go to the flint- 
built perpendicular churches of East Anglia, whose chalk is 
overlaid by the boulder clays of the glacial drift. Many of the 
towers and spires are constructed of the fine, jagged, trans- 
lucent black flint which is a natural local product. The 
prosperity of the wool-stapling industry in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries enabled churches to be built whose wonder- 
ful flint-work in its pearly lustre and complexity of design 
achieved for Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire what the 
local masons at the zenith of their wool trade achieved for 
the Cotswolds from their exquisite limestone. Another type 
of flint used in the churches of East Anglia are the nodules 
water-rounded from the polishing of ancient tides. Not only 
in East Anglia but along the Sussex coast in the neighbour- 
hood of Brighton where the downs march to the sea edge, 
most of the older houses are panelled with beach pebbles in 
pictorial designs of different colours and sizes. Thus, the style 
of the Roman wall which specialised in big round nodules at 
Portchester and Pevensey was elaborated into a variety of 
techniques sprung originally from the inspiration of the chalk 
and developed into a definite traditional esthetic through the 
Norman bailey, the Saxon church, and the buildings of the 
Middle Ages to still later times. The one difficulty of this 
large style is in turning the corner, and accordingly you find 
many of the flint and chalk houses in the chalk areas made 
firm by brick angles to supplement their lacing courses. These 
club-like nodules of flint in a building reflect the austerity of 
the downland scene, as the colour-washed cottage with its 
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snugness and homeliness fails to do. In the same way, the 
flint tower and high-pitched sweep of thatch or red tiling 
catches up the theme of the downland folds and the balance 
of its swinging lines. The surface both of chalk and clunch is 
also beautifully responsive to the carver’s art, as testifies 
many a church in the chalk districts of Bedfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire. When clunch and flint are combined in 
chequer-work without the use of brick, they play mto one 
another’s hands to achieve a unique decorative art. 

The influence of the South Downs upon the architectural 
materials of the Sussex village both in its regional and tra- 
ditional aspects has been profound. The continuity in the 
use of flint, for instance, is wonderfully clear and tenacious. 
The Roman walls of Anderida or Pevensey show that the 
common use of metals had ousted flint as a domestic and 
agricultural implement in the human prehistory of Sussex 
only to endow it with a new life in architecture. After and, 
indeed, before the Romans abandoned Britain, this fair island 
became the quarry of Saxon pirates and bandits, and Sussex 
is more Saxon than any other county. The Saxons were 
possessed of an absorbing hunger for land which has deeply 
influenced the distribution of the Sussex villages, as we see 
them at the present day. These villages are strung out at 
short intervals close under the steep northern rampart of the 
downs, along the passes and river valleys carved athwart 
them between north and south and among the folds and 
hollows and combes of the gentler southern gradient. As their 
names readily betray, the sites of the great majority of them 
are precisely those on which Wulfric and Alfric and their 
kind planted their tuns and hams and ings. 

Thus the geographical influence, and the architectural 
follows. The effect of such changeless and so timeless cen- 
turies upon the village architecture of Sussex is to create a 
kind of regional uniformity which inclines to the will of a 
particular geological area. So chalk and flint (unknapped 
pebbles, for instance, in the neighbourhood of Brighton) are 
of abundant and traditional use within the area of the chalk. 
The villages—those that are still spared the merciless con- 
temporary standardisation of the invasion from the towns 
which wipes out all local differentiation—are not, being Saxon, 
bold in stylistic adventure nor lavish of experiment. Witness 
the number of squat towers and shingled spires in the happy, 
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serene, doll-like (whether large or small) but plain churches in 
village after village. But because they bear the local imprint 
of the elemental chalk free from alien imposition, it is impos- 
sible to get tired of them. They are plain in the fine Miltonic 
sense. Take the villages that lie snug under the wing of the 
West Sussex Downs, West Stoke, Singleton, the two Deans 
and others. Dwarfish as the buildings are, most of them, 
particularly the tiny church of West Stoke with its har- 


~ monious interblending of the masonry thought out by 


different periods and cultures, they are not belittled by the 
primeval architecture of the flying buttresses and bays and 
recesses of the green hills above them. The villages of the 
mightier and barer range of East Sussex—Jevington and 
Lollington, Alfriston and Alciston, Wilmington and Folking- 
ton and Littlington, West Firle and Piddinghoe and the rest 
—are even more diminutive than those of the more wooded 
west. Yet how effortlessly each of them preserves a particular 
identity of its own! 

Half-timbering is commoner in the Sussex village than in 
other counties blest with chalk downs, even than in Kent. 
Here is where the regional element comes in, and the proximity 
of the oak-woods of the Weald accounts for the prodigal use of 
timber. But the inspiration of the chalk was not put out of 
countenance by Anderida Silva’s tide of dense jungle creeping 
up the foothills of the downs. You speedily get to recognise 
the difference between the timber, brick floors and Horsham 
stone of the wealden villages and the chalk and flint and 
thatch, the tile-hanging and weather-boarding of the villages 
dropped into the pockets or over the scarp of the South 
Downs. Thus there are old houses of timber uprights filled in 
with clunch under Bury Hill. It is a short journey from Pet- 
worth on the northern edge of the Weald across it to Up 
Waltham by way of Duncton Down. But you pass from the 
stuffy picturesque to the clean, austere, linear forms of the 
barns and farms and of the bantam church with its wooden 
bell-cote and rounded apse of flint. 

Regional modification also plays its part among the villages 
of the Berkshire chalk. There are very few villages in the 
heart of the downs, such as Aldbourne, Imber and Butter- 
mere in Wiltshire. Lambourn, West Shefford, Compton and 
the two IIsleys are the only important ones I can call to mind. 
Of the rest, the more numerous congregate among the 
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corn-lands and fruit farms of the lower, north-eastern plateau. 
Others perch among the foothills of the northern escarpment 
near its junction with Wiltshire or are lightly scattered among 
screens of elm and beech in the more wooded eastern area. 
Those that survive the anonymity of contemporary building 
retain the high traditions of Berkshire craftsmanship, and the 
western group is architecturally distinct from those of the 
east. 

Thus Kingston Lisle, Uffington, Woolstone, Ashbury and 
the rest are strongly influenced by the tiled roof of Cotswold 
limestone which reaches them from the Vale of the White 
Horse. Consequently there is less thatch here than in the 
more characteristic villages of the chalk. There are chalk and 
clunch and a little flint, but more sarsen stone than either, 
and it is plain from the famous Blowing Stone and the 
chambered long barrow of Wayland’s Smithy between 
Uffington and Ashbury that here, on the borders of North 
Wiltshire, we are back in the sarsen country. Unless it be 
Cotswold or Northamptonshire stone, there is no building 
stone in England (even Bath stone) to equal the primeval 
sarsen, and it is the noblest material of all for the cool and 
subtle harmonies in light and shade of the downland scene. 
Avebury among the Marlborough Downs is, of course, the 
classic example of a sarsen village. But its sarsens were 
originally the monoliths of the great megalithic temple, and 
it is hard to see “ the beautiful parasite,” as Lord Avebury 
called it, with an eye whose esthetic values are superior to 
the emotional indignation behind it. The pleasure of seeing 
Ashbury, softly luminous pendant of the great downs above, 
is heart-free: there the Berkshire mason has triumphed by 
using sarsens of varied sizes and irregular shapes. Timber 
is sparsely used in these villages and the chimneys and many 
of the quoins are of the mellowed downland brick from the 
“ clay-with-flints ” stratum that caps some of the lower 
slopes. String courses of brick are commoner in the east. The 
materials of lower villages like Uffington or elmy Woolstone 
show the same allegiance in their building materials to the 
downs as do Bishopstone, Idstone, and Little Hinton over the 
border. 

The Berkshire villages of the lower eastern plateau are all 
sequestered partly by trees and partly by trivial dips in the 
ground, They make more use of flint than do Ashbury and 
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its kin, and the more purely downland villages of Chaddle- 
worth, Fawley, Lambourn, the Sheffords and the Ilsleys are 
of their kidney. Flint walls with quoins and string courses of 
brick share Aston Tirrold and Aston Upthorpe, Upton, 
Blewbury, Harwell, the Hendreds and the Hagbournes with 
brick and half-timbering. An unusual number of their 
churches are of Norman origin, whose solidity is delightfully 
relieved by the graces of a fifteenth-century roof, a thirteenth- 
century lectern, fine carvings of human heads, richly tinted 
old glass or some elaborately decorated old monument to 
show how the cloth trade once prospered here. The splendid 
towers of Wallingford and Cholsey are both Norman and flint, 
while the latter, alone among hedgeless tilth, has a flint barn 
to keep it company. 

There are no chalk villages in Kent to offer local com- 
parisons with those of Wiltshire and elsewhere. The villages 
that embroider the skirts of the downs eastward from Maid- 
stone—Hollingbourne, Harrietsham, Lenham, Charing and 
the rest—are half-timbered with sparser use of tile-hanging 
and weather-boarding than in Sussex. They are the conse- 
quence of the North Downs of Kent being, with some ex- 
ceptions, heavily wooded. But the flint tradition is strongly 
maintained from the Roman walls of the “‘ Saxon shore” to 
recent and even contemporary buildings. It is the same in 
Hampshire, crossed from boundary to boundary by the North 
and the South Downs as far as the main Wiltshire block of 
chalk. The pearl that hangs from the shoulders of the Hamp- 
shire highlands is the Meon Valley, settled by the Jutish 
tribe of the Meonwara. The majestic semicircular curve of 
the chalk downs above the “ Happy Valley ” from Old Win- 
chester Hill to the swart crown of Butser close to the Sussex 
border gives to this most favoured vale one of the grandest 
settings in the South of England. The Meon Valley has 
learned from the chalk as well as rested in its shelter. The 
combined Norman and Early English cruciform church of 
East Meon is mainly flint-built, while the Saxon portion of 
Corhampton church carries the tradition farther back by its 
walls of old chalk rubble. 

The plateau from Henley to Watlington is not only the 
most secluded and unspoiled of the Chilterns massif, but 
conspicuous for the good style and quantity of its flint 
architecture. Many of the churches (Nuffield, for instance, 
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with its weather-boarded tower) are mainly of flint, including 
the nobler ones of Ewelme, Checkendon, Hambledon and 
Fingest. Ewelme church with its memories of Chaucer com- 
bines flint and stone in a bold, chequer-board pattern of 
alternate squares in each material, while the lovely Norman 
church at Checkendon, with its delicate, Moorish-looking 
arches spanning chancel and altar, uses stone for the quoins 
and flint in courses. The lofty and monumental tower of 
Fingest church is also of flint but faced, and surmounted 
above the four-sided double Norman windows by a pair of 
red-brick gables. This tower is so archaic-looking that it 
might have been Saxon except that the masonry and propor- 
tions are too good. After all, what is Saxon architecture but 
a cruder adaptation of the Continental Romanesque which 
the Normans magnificently anglicised ? You can see the naive 
embryo of the self-confident Norman style in the little pre- 
Conquest church of Swyncombe. 

The villages of these sequestered hills, happy in woodland 
bowers and arcades, dangling beech-woods, juniper-studded 
slopes and tousled commons, are not behindhand with their 
flint cottages and groups of barns. For mile after mile the 
eye is pleased with variants in the combination of flint with 
brick. The commoner phenomenon of flint with string 
courses of brick is sometimes reversed as at Northend and 
Turville, approached by its cloister of columnar beeches. Here 
seams of flint lie between upper and lower bands of brick. 
Near Cookley Green, where the houses (several of flint) make 
a haphazard necklace round the common, through the middle 
of which flows the beech-lined road, there is a handsome 
group of flint-walled and tiled barns. The most perfect cottage 
of and for the wooded Chilterns range stands opposite Fingest 
church. Its base is of flint, the first story of brick between 
half-timbering, and the whole is crowned with little twin 
gables and beflagged, as it were, by a tall, brick, Tudor 
chimney poking up flush with the back wall. This is tribute 
taken of and equally paid to the chalk, its crust of clay-with- 
flints and the woods under the shadow of which the cottage 
rests. Farther afield, too, as at Radnage, West Wycombe, 
Bledlow and elsewhere, flint is in abundant use. The sur- 
prising thing is that there is hardly a single thatched roof 
(proper to the chalk) throughout the Chilterns. 

H. J. Massincuam. 


THE SOVIET-MONGOLIAN PROTOCOL 
OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 


RIOR to the official publication of the Soviet-Mongolian 
Protocol of Mutual Assistance on April 8th, 1936, its 
existence was indicated in a dispatch from Ulan-Bator 
(Urga) dated March 27th, which speaks of the full approval 
accorded by the zoth Session of the Little Khural of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic to the foreign policy of the 
government, expressed in particular in the agreement between 
the Soviet Union and the Mongolian People’s Republic on 
mutual assistance.* This was confirmed by Mr. Stomoniakoff, 
_ Assistant People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, in a con- 
versation with the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow, on April 
Ist. He informed the latter that the obligation undertaken 
by the Soviet Union to render assistance to the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, in the event of a third party attacking it, 
had actually been in existence since 1921, when the Soviet 
and Mongolian Governments, defending themselves against 
a common attack on their territories, agreed to render each 
other mutual assistance. This oral obligation, he added, took 
the form of a protocol on mutual assistance signed in Ulan- 

Bator on March 12th, 1936.T 
It may be recalled that in 1921 the Japanese troops which 
took part in the Allied Intervention in Siberia had not yet 
been withdrawn; Baron Ungern von Sternberg was using 
Outer Mongolia as a base of military operations against the 
Red régime; and China was bent on drastic measures 
against the Mongolian insurgents and their anti-Bolshevik 
reactionaries. Ungern’s operations gave the Soviets a good 
excuse for intervention. Despite China’s protests, a combined 
force of Red and Siberian troops, together with the Revolu- 
tionary Mongolian Army which the Soviets had helped to 
form in Soviet territory, swept down upon Urga and succeeded 
in completely annihilating Ungern’s forces. A People’s 
Revolutionary Government was immediately set up. One 
of the first acts of the new government was to appeal to the 
Soviet Government not to withdraw its forces “ until the 
complete removal of the menace from the common enemy,” to 
which appeal the Soviet Government “ in complete harmony 
with the People’s Revolutionary Government, notes that 

* Izvestia, March 28th, 1936. t Ibid., April 1st, 1936. 
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this moment has not yet arrived.”* In further expression of 
its friendship for the new government, the Soviet Government 
concluded on November 5th, 1921, a secret treaty with 
Outer Mongolia, virtually recognising its independence.{ 

It is interesting to take note here of the nature of the 
relations between the two governments following the con- 
clusion of this treaty. On January 3rd, 1924, Mr. Alexei 
Vasilieff, in presenting his credentials to the Mongolian 
Government as Minister Plenipotentiary of the Soviet Union, 
while making it clear that Soviet Russia was not yet willing 
to recognise the independence of Mongolia, said that after all 
the difference between independence and autonomy was more 
imaginary than real.t Again, Mr. Chicherin, People’s Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, in his report on the international 
situation to the Third Session of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee at Tiflis on March 3rd, 1925, says: “ Our contact 
with the Mongolian Republic is much closer. We recognise 
the Republic as part of the Chinese Republic, which is so 
broad that not only does Mongolia not permit any interference 
in the internal life on the part of China, but also pursues its 
own independent policy.’’§ 

The Soviet campaign against Ungern left no less than 
6,500 Red troops on Mongolian soil. Their continued presence 
proved to be one of the main stumbling-blocks in the resump- 
tion of Sino-Soviet relations. Mr. Karakhan succeeded, how- 
ever, in concluding a treaty with China on May 3Ist, 1924. 
According to Article V, the Soviet Government recognises 
that Outer Mongolia is an integral part of China and respects 
China’s sovereignty therein.|| Following 1924, Mongolia 
relegated itself to the back stage of international politics, but 
forged again to the forefront with the birth of the so-called 
independent State of Manchukuo. The crux of the situation 
is that any dispute that may arise between Manchukuo and 
Mongolia is in reality a dispute between the two Asiatic giants, 
namely Japan, ally and protector of Manchukuo, and Soviet 
Russia, friend and ally of Mongolia. 

Japan desires to enter into closer relations with Mongolia 


* Leo Pasvolsky, Russia in the Far East, p. 176; Weigh, Ken-Shen, Russo-Chinese 
Diplomacy, pp. 208-9. 
} For text of treaty, see Scott, J. B., Treaties and Agreements, 1919-1929, pp. 53-6. 
t China Year Book, 1924, p. 582; North China Herald, CL, March 15th, 1924, p- 402. 
§ China Year Book, 1925, p. 428. 
|| For text of treaty, see Scott, op. cit., pp. 133-44. 
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for economic and strategic reasons. Economically Japan 
wants to open the doors of Mongolia just as Commodore 
Perry eighty years ago opened the doors of Japan.* Strategi- 
cally, a control of the northern regions of Mongolia would 
present a formidable threat to the rear of the Soviet Siberian 
defence in the region of Lake Baikal, and if the Soviet front 
should collapse here, the Japanese would have no fear of the 
200,000 Red troops and 600 aeroplanes concentrated along 
the Soviet-Manchukuo border. 

The security of the Mongolian frontiers is, however, con- 
comitantly the security of the Soviet frontiers. As the saying 
goes in China, without the lips the teeth are exposed to cold. 
The oral understanding of which Mr. Stomoniakoff spoke was, 
therefore, strengthened. A ‘ Gentleman’s Agreement” in 
the form of another oral understanding was reached in 1924, 
both parties confirming their obligation to render mutual 
assistance, including military assistance, in the event of an 
attack upon their territories on the part of a third party. 

The situation in 1935 was accentuated by a series of border 
incidents between Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia. At one 
time it was so serious that war seemed inevitable. The Mon- 
golians considered the actions of the Japanese-Manchurian 
troops as aiming at the abolition of Mongolian independence 
and its conversion into a second Manchukuo, whence it would 
be easy to prepare for future attacks on China and the Soviet 
Union. In such a contingency they expected that the Soviet 
Union “which is unselfishly interested in enabling the 
Mongolian People’s Republic freely and peacefully to develop 
and prosper” would support them in the event of their 
becoming a victim of attack from invaders.{ 

The Mongolian expectations of Soviet assistance were more 
than realised. .When the tension at the Manchukuo-Mongolian 
border was at its height, Mr. Stalin made a most important 
statement on March Ist to the effect that “ If Japan should 
venture to attack the Mongolian People’s Republic and 
encroach upon its independence, we will have to help the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. . .. We will help the Mongolian 
People’s Republic just as we helped it in 1921.”§ It was not 


* The Times, London, July 25th, 1935. 
+ Izvestia, April 8th, 1936 ; Pravda, April gth, 1936. 
} Izvestia, December 29th, 1935. 
§ Ibid., March 6th, 1936. 
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divulged whether at the time when Mr. Stalin made his 
statement, a protocol of mutual assistance had already been 
prepared and was only waiting for signature. Subsequent 
information brought forth the facts that the Mongolian 
Government had early in January 1936 and again shortly 
afterwards addressed a letter to the Soviet Government 
requesting that the Gentleman’s Agreement of 1934 be 
formulated into a written agreement. The request was con- 
ceded, and hence the Protocol of March 12th was signed at 
Ulan-Bator.* The Protocol, consisting of a Preamble and 
four Articles, provides for immediate consultation and mutual 
assistance in the event of an attack by a third party.f It was 
signed on March 12th, but was not published until April 8th. 
An advance copy was, however, handed in person on April 
2nd to the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs by the Soviet 
Ambassador to China. 

The Chinese Government on April 7th lodged a strong 
protest with the Soviet Government which, after recalling 
the paragraph of the 1924 treaty relating to Outer Mongolia, 
states that the conclusion of the Protocol by the Soviet 
Government, in breach of its pledge to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, constitutes without doubt an infringement of the 
sovereignty of China and a violation of the Sino-Soviet 
agreement of 1924, that the act is illegal, and that the 
Chinese Government can in no circumstances recognise such 
a protocol and is in no wise bound by it. 

The Soviet Government replied to the Chinese Note on 
April 8th to the effect that the Agreement of 1924 in so far 
as it related to the Soviet Union retained its force, that neither 
the fact of the signing of the Protocol nor its separate articles 
violated to the slightest degree the sovereignty of China, did 
not admit nor contain any territorial pretensions whatsoever 
on the part of the Soviet Union towards China or the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. As regards the question of the 
formal right to conclude an agreement with the autonomous 
sections of the Chinese Republic, the Soviet Government 
recalled the conclusion of the Soviet-Mukden agreement of 
September 1924, which it alleged did not call forth any pro- 
tests from China. The Soviet Government reinforced its 


* Izvestia, April 8th, 1936; Pravda, April gth, 1936. 
} For text of Protocol, see Jzvestia and Pravda, April 8th, 1936. 
} For text of Chinese Note, see Jzvestia, April gth, 1936. 
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argument by the fact that the Protocol was not directed 
against the interests of other countries, since it would come 
into force only in the event of the Soviet Union or the 
Mongolian People’s Republic becoming victims of aggression 
and being compelled to defend their own territories. In 
conclusion the Soviet Government expressed the conviction 
that the Protocol responded to the interests of the Mongolian 
and Chinese peoples.” 

As a reply to the Soviet Note the Chinese Government sent 
a second Note on April 11th, renewing its protest that the 
conclusion of the Protocol “ constitutes an infringement of 
China’s sovereignty and is a complete contradiction of the 
Sino-Soviet Agreement of 1924,” and reiterating its stand in 
that regard as enunciated in its last Note of protest on the 
same subject.t 

With regard to the Protocol and the subsequent Notes in 
reply thereto, firstly it is to be noted that it is evidently the 
intention of the authors of the agreement to give the instru- 
ment concluded a less formal character than a treaty, con- 
vention, or pact. As it is an agreement with an autonomous 
section of the Chinese Republic, without the knowledge or 
consent of the Chinese Government, the term “ protocol” is 
naturally more suitable. Again, the title “the Mongolian 
People’s Republic” appears throughout the document, a 
terminology denoting more of independence than autonomy. 
It should be borne in mind that the Mongolian People’s 
Republic was created in 1921, and had since declared its 
independence of China. To address it as the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, instead of Outer Mongolia, a title hitherto 
used in all documents denoting this part of the Chinese 
Republic, is to favour it with the attributes of independence 
to which it pretends. The Protocol thus sets a precedent and 
is a departure from recognised and traditional usage. 

As a whole the Protocol may be viewed from two aspects, 
legal and political. Legally the Soviet position is untenable. 
As Outer Mongolia is an integral part of China, which is 
recognised by the Soviet Government, no foreign State has 
the right to conclude any treaty with it. The Soviet argu- 
ment is that the Protocol in question is a sectional agreement, 


* For text of Soviet Note, see Jzvestia, April gth, 1936. 
+ For text of Chinese Note, see the Ta Kung Pao, or the Shun Pao, Shanghai, 
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against the conclusion of which, for example the Soviet- 
Mukden agreement, the Chinese Government did not make 
any protest. This is exactly contrary to the facts. It may be 
recalled that when the conclusion of the Soviet-Mukden 
agreement became known, China lodged strong protests, 
calling the attention of the Soviet Government to the fact 
that it was contrary to international practice for a friendly 
Power to enter into an agreement with a “local official” 
without the consent of the government concerned, and that 
the act was tantamount to recognition by the Soviet of 
Manchuria’s independence.* It is true that the Peking Gov- 
ernment afterwards issued a Mandate recognising its validity. 
But as the Chinese Note has it, “it was not until the said 
agreement had been approved and all the legal procedure had 
been complied with” that the subsequent rectification was 
made. 

The Soviet Press commenting on the Protocol advances the 
argument that as the measures provided for in the Protocol 
are in the interests of the safety of the frontiers, for which the 
second paragraph of Article V of the treaty of 1924 provides, 
they are perfectly justified. It is to be pointed out, however, 
that the said measures are the subject of discussion between 
the Central Government of China and the Soviet Government, 
and are not questions to be discussed between the Soviet 
Government and the autonomous government of Outer 
Mongolia now in rebellion against the Central Government. 

The Soviet Note also says that the Protocol is not directed 
against the interests of other countries, etc. In view, however, 
of the uneasy situation prevailing in the Far East during the 
last few years, the threat of a military attack has existed and 
the parties are, therefore, entitled to take such measures as 
are necessary for the defence of their frontiers. That Outer 
Mongolia is too weak to lend any assistance in the defence 
of Soviet frontiers is obvious. The undertakings are more 
unilateral than bilateral in character. In the execution of its 
obligations, the Soviet Union on its part has the right to take 
in Outer Mongolia “ all the measures which might be neces- 
sary to safeguard the security of the territories.”” Defensive 
and preventive measures are necessarily wide and extensive 
in scope. They call not only for arrangements by the general 
staffs, but also for industrial mobilisation and the multifarious 

* North China Herald, CLI, October 4th, 1924, p. 2; and October 11th, 1924, p. 57. 
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preparations attendant upon modern warfare. Outer Mon- 
golia is at once to be placed under the full protection and 


tutelage of Soviet Russia in all affairs, political, military and 


economic, to assure a successful campaign. In these circum- 
stances to say that the sovereignty of China is not violated 
to the slightest degree is to mince words. 

According to the terms of the Protocol, Outer Mongolia 
should lend all the assistance at its disposal to Soviet Russia 
in the event of the latter being attacked. But as Outer 
Mongolia is an integral part of China, it is not illogical to infer 
that in such a case China should be on the side of Russia and 
make common war with the enemy. That this will preclude 
China from the right of taking an attitude of neutrality and 
from fulfilling her treaty obligations towards friendly States 
is self-evident. Further, let us hypothesise that the enemy 
proves in the end to be victorious and demands among other 
things the annexation of Outer Mongolia. We have then a 
situation the consequences of which are unparalleled in 
history. China will have to sacrifice an integral part of her 
territory in a foreign war in which she is not technically 
involved. Even if we take it for granted that it is a local 
affair and that China as a whole is not concerned, the result 
is the same. 

Since 1921 Outer Mongolia has assumed, despite China’s 
displeasure and admonition to the contrary, more or less a 
state of rebellion and of independence. There has also existed 
between the Soviet Union and Outer Mongolia an “ immu- 
table friendly attitude” since the same date, amounting in 
reality to a de facto recognition of its independence. The 
question arises, in the event of the Chinese Government 
finding it possible and expedient now or in the near future to 
turn her face towards Outer Mongolia and to bring it more 
into line as an integral part of the Chinese Republic, first 
through political persuasion and failing this by resort to the 
use of force ; in such a contingency is China to be considered 
a “ third party ” in the sense of the Protocol? Inasmuch as 
Soviet Russia recognises Outer Mongolia as an integral part 
of China and respects Chinese sovereignty therein, she has no 
right to veto whatever measures China may deem necessary 
and compatible with her sovereign rights. 

At the moment of writing the case seems to have rested 
with the exchange of Notes. Failing a satisfactory reply, 
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what further steps the Chinese Government has in contempla- 
tion remains a conjecture. It is China’s right and it is well 
within her competence, of course, to bring the matter to the 
cognizance of the League of Nations, of which both China and 
the Soviet Union are Members. Or she may propose to submit 
the case to the adjudication of The Hague Court, of which the 
Franco-Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance is a precedent. On 
the other hand the Soviet Government may itself register the 
Protocol with the Secretariat of the League under the terms 
of Article XVIII of the Covenant. Failure to do so would 
render the instrument null and void. 

The Soviet Press dwells at length on the political aspect of 
the Protocol. The Jzvestza in a leading editorial says that it is 
quite superfluous to prove that the Nanking Government at 
the present time is in a less degree able to warrant the 
inviolability of the territory of Outer Mongolia and the safety 
of the frontiers than was the Peking Government when the 
1924 Agreement was signed. If the Chinese Government is 
unable to defend the territory of Outer Mongolia which is 
under its sovereignty, neither can it preclude Mongolia, 
exposed to attacks and robbery, in the name of Chinese 
sovereignty, from seeking help from those who are able to 
render it. In this situation, the editorial goes on to say, the 
Chinese Government should regard it as a blessing that the 
Soviet Union is coming to the aid of one of the territories 
under China’s sovereignty and that the Mongolian people, 
thanks to Soviet assistance, will not become a victim of 
imperialist plunder. In concluding, the paper says, ‘‘ We are 
deeply convinced that the assistance rendered by the Soviet 
Government to the Mongolian People’s Republic will only 
strengthen the friendship which links together the masses of 
the Soviet Union and China.”* 

The Soviet Press also alleges that the Chinese protests were 
written under the pressure of Japan and that failure to protest 
would be interpreted by Tokyo as proof of the existence of a 
secret pact between China and the Soviet Union and of the 
consequent strengthening of the communist menace in China. 
Irrespective of the truth of the allegation, it is sufficient to 
point out here that it is China’s right and duty that she should 


* Izvestia, April 8th, 1936; Pravda, April gth, 1936; Moscow Daily News, April 
roth, 1936. 
} Ibid, 
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protest, with or without extraneous compulsion, on a matter 
of such gravity as the conclusion of the Protocol which 
involves an integral part of her territory and her sovereign 
rights therein. 

Finally, it must be said that the two greatest dangers 
confronting the Chinese Government and people to-day are 
external aggression and the communist menace. Which of 
the two is the lesser evil is a matter of opinion. China, as her 
statesmen have repeatedly declared, only asks that she be 
allowed to put her house in order and to work out her own 
destiny without interference one way or the other. 

W. 
April 20th, 1936. 


UNANIMISM AND JULES ROMAINS. 


OMETIMES the critics of the day, after having labelled 

a writer, wrongly or rightly, as belonging to a certain 

group or circle of friends, believe themselves to have 
gauged his intrinsic literary value in this way. Thus we are 
used to speak of Jules Romains only in relation to his 
“Unanimism,” which finally became the symbol of his poetical 
expression. But if one thinks of his literary growth, beginning 
with the Vie Unanime of 1906 and ending with the Men of 
Good Will (Hommes de Bonne V olonté), one wonders what the 
unanimism of Jules Romains really is and how far he remains 
loyal to his own doctrine. 

Let us trace the origin and root of his conception of 
unanimism. The term appears first in an article in the 
Penseur (1905) and is defined by the novelist to be the feeling 
of common existence, the world vision of life, of creation and 
of the things in it. In Vie Unanime, however, the idea is fully 
developed in poetic form. It presents in its entirety a poem 
about collective forces, crowd consciousness and groups in 
action. From beginning to end the book is an imperative 
appeal to the single general will, to the unanimous mass of 
spirits and hearts, in which the individual, emptied of all 
breath of personality, is but a particle of the unanimous : 


All the minds, all the senses, all the bodies of man work together 
To forge the great unanimous joy, 

And the individual is dissolved. No one thinks any more 

Of the little bit of body and soul he has once been. 


According to Jules Romains unanimism is the law proper to 
that modern reality of the soul, which tends to absorb all 
spiritual streams of humanity. This unified consciousness will 
end by involving, as by electric wires, the races, the earth, the 
universe, and will, like the red orb of the rising sun, bathe the 
whole world in its light. That is the belief of the young 
unanimist who, after violating reality to prove his thesis, has 
yet the merit of having created, at the age of twenty, a work of 
vitality and freshness of expression, which is truly remarkable 
in French literature. 

The Manuel de Déification (1910) marks a second phase in 
the development of the same subject, published as a sort of 
unanimist catechism, offered by the author to society. Jules 
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Romains tells us to join the masses, to swell their forces and to 
make fire spring up in their midst. He calls upon the youth of 
France to rouse the groups from their torpor and even to do 
violent deeds, to explode the ancient world which is the enemy 
of the new gods. He exhorts young fighters to shake off ail 
personal feelings, the “‘ putrefaction of centuries,” the love of 
country, of God, of father—this “ parasitical emotion ”—and 
“ over the fields, cleared of the old herbage, will arise a new 
god, the god of the unanimous city.” Such are the last words 
of Jules Romains, to which he returns often in the books of 
his youth. 

Putssances de Paris (1911) and Le Vin Blanc de la Vilette 
(1920) are related in inspiration to the two preceding works, 
but they present specially urban unanimism, the continuous 
excitement of the big modern cities. The ecstatic author sings 
in turn of the “ crowds of men,” who are engulfed in the 
metros, of those mass-agglomerations which swell and dis- 
perse again in one single heart-beat, of the snorting, whist- 
ling mobs on the Places de |’Etoile, de Trinité, de Bastille, 
and de Montmartre, who bulge out by a very excess of 
circulation. He adds to these kaleidoscopic pictures the 
noise of motor cars and motor buses, the spasms of speed, 
in short, all the jerking, mad movement of the capital cities 
of to-day. 

I will not dwell any further on the unanimist works of Jules 
Romains ; his conception is clear and I can pass on to another 
question which alone stands out : Is Jules Romains the father 
of unanimism? Did unanimism not exist before him? Such 
a collective sentiment indeed has been manifest at all epochs 
when common passions agitated humanity, transforming their 
aspirations into one act. It has been so among savage tribes, 
it has been so in religious struggles, in the revolutionary 
parties of former times as well as of the present. Moreover, if 
we probe to the bottom of things, shall we not arrive at the 
fact that primitive literature, as well as songs and dances, are 
born at the very heart of the unanimity of the primitives, 
nourished by their general esthetic sense, feeble as that may 
have been? Think of mythology, of the chansons de gestes, of 
all that popular lyricism which, rising from the lips of simple 
folk, eternalises their deep or naive ideals ; think of the twelve 
knights of the Round Table, of the legends of the Holy Grail, 
which are but the symbols of the single aim to which former 
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centuries aspired. Are not the chansons de toile the expression 
of the women of the Middle Ages, who, sharing unanimously 
their sad fate, composed their sweet, melancholy songs in 
unanimous rhythm, thus affording an example of unanimism 
of historic value, which cannot be disputed ? 

It is true the unanimism of Jules Romains is nearer to us, 
can be communicated more easily to our modern sensibility, 
and echoes more vividly the giddiness and automatism of our 
life. Above all, it is more external, more materialist, more 
obvious, because the author is never tired of proclaiming his 
doctrine at all times and of waving it in front of the reader 
like a torch; whilst the unanimism of primitive peoples 
remained unconscious of itself and natural, and retained in 
this way its purely psychological expression. 

But if Jules Romains does not suspect the existence of 
unanimism before his time his error becomes all the more 
astonishing when he writes in his preface to the Hommes de 
Bonne V olonté : 


I have had the satisfaction of seeing abroad, especially in Russia 
and in America, the opening out of certain principles of com- 
position which I have tried myself—and the development in a 
number of young novelists of a technique in novel-writing which 
one must call unanimist—and I have seen, if that was necessary, 
my belief in that formula justified. 


For unanimism, as Jules Romains understands it, exists not 
only in the modern literature of Russia, but also in France, in 
Germany and in Belgium, and in a form very characteristic of 
the last two centuries. It is quite unnecessary to insist on how 
far literature is inspired by the emotions of the masses, by 
their sympathy or reaction to such and such a social event. 
Indeed, Victor Hugo, although a romantic, and in love with 
his poetical personality, cannot resist the suggestive force 
born of a revolutionary people, and he becomes ecstatic in 
front of that 


. enormous crowd, which shudders 
And is moved and agitated, however good and calm otherwise, 
That great ant-heap of working-men ; 
The steps, the brows, the eyes, the workers with strong hands, 
The waves of vast multitudes. . . . 
The city of a thousand living noises, sweet and grave. . . . 
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Can one have any doubt about a unanimist expression such as 
the following, so deeply felt and in a form so eminently poetic : 


The vast human swarm, sonorous and awake 
Flies up into the azure and works for better days... 


But it is really Zola who is the master of large unanimist 
pictures in the deepest meaning of the word. His last literary. 
period is essentially fed by the collective and social emotions 
of his day. The unanimist perception of the author of Travail is 
psychologically right and is never thrown out of shape by the 
necessity of upholding his thesis at any price. While Jules Ro- 
mains wants to crush the ego, “ that wild beast,” Zola puts the 
individual into harmony with the group, without in any way 
weakening the predominant power of the latter. Copains 
(J. R.), although it is amusing as adventure, seems rather a 
novel of unanimist anecdote when put side by side with works 
like Germinal, Oeuvre, etc. . . . The seven companions 
(copains) having decided to destroy two sous-préfectures, “‘ the 
provocative look of which was displeasing on the map,” give 
the impression of enfants terribles engaged in a foolish joke, 
as compared with the starved unemployed of Germinal, sullen 
and resolute, bound in their collective consciousness as with 
bars of iron. The natural instinct of the French novelist could 
infallibly detect the dynamic moment of unanimism, and 
provided some fine examples in the art of prose: “... the 
men rolled on, two thousand wild men, down-and-outs, 
dockers, repairers, a compact mass, moving in a single block, 
pressed together—blended to a point at which one could no 
longer distinguish their trousers, their ragged sweaters—all 
effaced in one dusty uniformity ” (Zola). 

Another comparison suggests itself, that of the Bourg 
Régénéré by Jules Romains with Zola’s Travail, owing to the 
same initial idea. Bourg Régénéré is the story of a sleepy little 
town, egotistical and greedy, which creates a social life, 
becomes active and unites its whole population in a single class 
of workers, thanks to an inscription put up in a public place : 
“The man who possesses lives at the cost of the man who 
works.” This rational and simplifying work is a significant 
proof of the falsification of the elementary psychological sense 
resulting from Romains’ absolute conviction that the thesis is 
all-important. And it is because of this unanimism of 
Romains, which forces and violates reality, so that it becomes 
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doubtful, without solid foundation or human truth, and the 
reader is left with an impression of an artificial, literary, quite 
successful, but little-persuasive piece of work. How different 


is the novel Travail, that moving unanimist epic : unwearied 


we follow those thousands of persons, melted together into one 
single body and soul, and we support their supreme effort to 
build a “ new city, that of a happy and free humanity.” 

Let us look at what was going. on in Russia before Jules 
Romains arrived ; and we shall understand how illusory was 
his affirmation that he had suggested unanimist art to Russian 
writers. A careful study of the thoughts of Tolstoi about war 
reveals one truth : 

Because of many years of military experience Kutusoff knew and 
with the old man’s intelligence he understood that it was impossible 
for one man to lead hundreds of thousands of men struggling with 
death, and that not the decisions of a field-marshal, not the 
number of guns and of killed men are responsible for the issue of a 
battle, but that intangible power called the spirit of the army... . 

The author of War and Peace does not attribute the final 
result of 1812 to the strategy of the Russian generals or to the 
weakness of Napoleon, but to the demoralisation of the 
French army which was bound to succumb before that 
ecstasy in which the soul of a little soldier was involved with 
thousands of others of the Russian people. Moreover the very 
appreciation of the march of history is purely unanimist : 
“For the study of the laws of history we must entirely alter 
the subject of our observation, leave in peace the czars, 
ministers and generals, and study homogeneous infinitesimal 
elements that lead the masses,” says Tolstoi further on. With 
the Tolstoian conception we come to psychological and moral 
unanimism, which Jules Romains never really discovered in 
his passion for the purely external movement of our actual 
existence. 

But the Russian poet Mayakowsky, who died in 1930, 
presents the kind of urban unanimism, which is analogous to 
that of Romains, though he had never read his French con- 
temporary. Serge Mayakowsky, futurist in his youthful voca- 
tion of poet, at the first rumour of the Russian Revolution 
threw himself into the teeming multitudes of Muskovites ; 
his trumpet resounded with wild songs of brotherly union, of 
machines, of human progress ;_ he called upon the “ army of 
art to mount the barricades! barricades of hearts and souls, the 
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streets—our palettes, the market places—our colours!’ We 
shall find unending examples, especially among Soviet writers, 
which would prove that Russian unanimism is not a seed 
planted by Jules Romains, but that it existed always in a 
more or less active form, according to the social movements 
which provided favourable soil. 

It remains to be seen whether Jules Romains has really 
succeeded in organising the groups of unanimists, as some 
critics affirm. Georges Duhamel (a friend of “Abbaye ”), 
tells us frankly that he has “ sought isolation and does not 
find anything in the unanimist adventures but suspicion, 
regret or disgust.” And in reading such books as Lucienne, 
Le Dieu de Corps and Quand le navir .. . one finds that the 
unanimism declines even in Jules Romains himself. 

Before analysing his literary output of the last ten years, 
let us glance back over the past. Already in La Vie Unanime 
alarming signs appear which cause us to doubt the future of 
Romainian unanimism. This comes partly from an excess of 
exaggeration, which kills the sincere expression of the poet. 
The “ unanimist filaments,” which come from without, pene- 
trate the walls of Romains’ study and make him “ jump with 
universal energy,” appear quite simply as a mystification, like 
so many others to which the writer has recourse in order to 
show the efficacy of his doctrine. Certain other facts suggest 
that the unanimism of Romains, having become an intract- 
able discipline, will inevitably be rejected by literature itself, 
as will every system which tends in vain to capture within its 
limits the free and constantly renewed stream of artistic 
creation. La Mort de Quelqu’un presents some symptoms of 
this ; somebody, who remains unknown all his life and quite 
indifferent to the whole world, dies ; his neighbours assemble, 
buy a wreath and follow him to the cemetery. This unanimism 
of one hour round a hearse, after the effort of a whole volume, 
is absolutely devoid of vital force and remains purely formal. 

Passing over Romains’ dramatic pieces, such as The 
Trouadec Seized by Debauchery and Knock, which are remark- 
able for their vigorous characters, but devoid of any trace of 
unanimism, let us look at Psyche. This work in three volumes 
reveals an amazing quality in Jules Romains, that of analysing 
with infinite subtlety the soul and sensibility of woman, but 
neither has this anything unanimist. On the contrary, the 
world in which these two lovers live is terribly narrow and 
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isolated, because almost throughout the whole 700 pages we 
see nothing but Lucienne and Pierre living “ in the kingdom 
of the things that are carnal.” But the last work of Jules 
Romains, Hommes de Bonne V olonté, is very interesting from 
that point of view ; the author considers it the most important 
creation of his whole life. Hommes de Bonne V olonté promises, 
according to the title, a certain unanimist synthesis of 
human conditions, but in reality it is the very negation of 
unanimism. With the exception of a few relatively sympa- 
thetic personalities we find ourselves throughout the book in 
the company of morally unworthy and imperfect people, of 
criminals, each of them pursuing his own mercantile interests, 
his unclean gain, living in repugnant promiscuity. 

What does the action in this series of novels consist in? 
There is none. One has the impression of being at a cross-road, 
where thousands of people brush past one another for a 
moment, indifferent or strangers to one another, and 
disappear again each along the way of his obscure little 
existence. Wazemmes is preoccupied with finding a good 
job, and with certain promises of pleasure on the part of an 
unknown woman whom he met in a motor bus; Germaine 
Baader, after having taken her bath, exhales an “‘ atmosphere 
of sensual love,” while waiting for her lover Gurau, on whom 
she counts a great deal with regard to her oil business ; 
Champcenais, Sammecaud and Gurau commit shameful deeds 
in the interest of their petrol affairs. A murderer enters 
suddenly into the shop of the bookbinder Quinette, and asks 
to be allowed to wash the blood from his hands. This same 
Quinette, who becomes the principal personage of the second 
volume, makes it his task, one does not quite understand for 
what obscure reason, to save the unhappy man; he does so, 
protecting him in a tyrannical way, until one day, when he is 
confronted with some danger from the police, he decides to 
get rid of the murderer ; through a lie he entices him into a 
dark gallery where he kills him by a revolver-shot, and after- 
wards pours a green liquid on to the face of the corpse which 
disguises it completely. This book leaves a most discouraging 
impression of degraded humanity living on adventure, in a 
heavy atmosphere of intrigue, of materialist calculations 
among men, of concubinage and adultery among women. 

The two young students, who are would-be representatives 
of the youth of France, tormented by social and political 
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problems, have no sensibility whatsoever ; although very 
intelligent, they are very rationalist, with a biting scepticism 
_and wild egoism. “ The essential thing,” says Jean (pupil of 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure), “is to be twenty years old. 
When I say that the world begins with myself, I am an idiot if 
I count on it so that everything shall arrange itself for my 
benefit. But I am wise if I understand by it that I make my 
life a perfectly new series of events, for which the rest of the 
world must serve as scene and opportunity. It is up to me to 
be so strong that even the convulsion of a continent becomes 
only one of my episodes.”” Some chapters only, dedicated to 
Jaurés, to the poet Moréas and to the socialist-syndicalist 
movement redeem to a certain extent this disappointing if 
voluminous work ; there is also a fine description of Paris at 
five o’clock in the afternoon, in which the author shows his 
extraordinary skill as a poet of the city. The form itself of 
Hommes de Bonne V olonté is in the main contradictory to the 
conception of the unanimist novel; deprived of a common 
background, the parts succeed one another with no organic 
link, they are desultory and frayed, so that all technical means 
are uselessly expended without creating a unifying synthesis 
of the whole work. 

What is the position of Jules Romains in the contemporary 
_ literature of France? That of the unanimist writer? Cer- 
tainly not; Romains’ unanimism has passed, leaving no 
important trace behind it. Jules Romains succeeded in 
literature without becoming the leader of a school and he 
abandoned himself to his one and only inspiration, free from 
the fetters of the theory he adopted at the beginning of his 
career. The author of Hommes de Bonne V olonté now studies 
modern society with its very pronounced materialism and a 
certain moral breakdown after the war. Though one may be 
much discouraged on account of his heroes, or can hardly bear 
at times this inexorably intellectual literature in which the 
slightest spiritual movement is analysed, explained and in the 
end killed by the intellect—all this cannot gainsay certain 
great qualities of the author. For the artistic creation of Jules 
Romains may certainly be the subject of very interesting 
study and will show, among his other literary merits, that of 
an admirable stylist of prodigious output. He knows how to 
paint marvellous pictures of urban life in our mechanical 
century, and the spiritual crisis resulting from it. 

I. Koucuner-Lunp. 


THE ARMENIANS. 
H APPY the nation that can boast of a quiet and un- 


molested prosperity in constant progress for any length 

of time, for such a thing in modern history is rare 
indeed, a kind of lusus historice. Even so, the course of the 
history of any national group in recent times has been rela- 
tively calm and prosperous and, in some respects, progressive 
when compared with that of the Armenian people. If the 
history of other peoples shows some lapses and aberrations 
from the norm ideally pictured by the utopian philosopher, 
the history of the Armenian people shows sudden and abrupt 
breaks ; if the history of others is often separated from the 
past by a wide gap, theirs is cut off by an impassable chasm ; 
if the chronicles of other nations are marked by hardships and 
turmoils, theirs is literally replete with terrors and tragedies. 
Perhaps no single term is so fit to describe the general charac- 
ter of their history as the one closely associated with the 
Armenians: massacres. In that word may be summed up 
their history for the period of about twenty-five years, 
beginning in the mid~-’nineties of the last century. 

Many are the causes that have darkened the recent history 
of this people with an unbroken chain of misfortunes and 
miseries, of tragedies and calamities. These may be grouped 
under four headings and examined in the order named: the 
government of the Ottoman sultans; the diplomacy of the 
Powers ; the country in which the Armenians lived; and, 
lastly (and this is of more importance than has been deemed 
by many observers and commentators), the peculiar national 
characteristics of the Armenian people. 

Ever since Asia Minor became the home of the Ottoman 
Turks the majority of the Armenian people lived there under 
the Ottoman régime. There they lived as the subjects—but 
not as citizens, be it noted—of the Ottoman Empire. As 
members of the Armenian community they enjoyed many 
privileges, in some respects perhaps more than they enjoyed 
under the Byzantine emperors, and these privileges have been 
often badly confused with rights. All such privileges were 
gracious concessions by one sultan, concessions that might be 
withheld by his successor; and though the Armenians, as 
well as all other non-Mohammedan elements of the Empire, 
were free by the terms of such privileges to follow their 
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particular creeds, educate their children as they chose, accumu- 
late wealth, grow rich and enjoy the fruits of their trade and 
profession, yet, as against the Moslems, they had no rights. 
They were, as far as the laws of this theocratic Moslem state 
were concerned, placed outside the pale: legally they were 
outcasts. They remained, as has been aptly stated by Pro- 
fessor W. A. Phillips, slaves, “ liable at any moment, by some 
caprice or greed or suspicion on the part of their masters, to 
be hurled from wealth and power into penury and death.” 
Under such a precarious uncertainty, subjected to an unequal 
system of taxation, barred from the military, naval and other 
government services (until 1908), not infrequently exposed to 
the unlicensed brutality of his neighbours for which there was 
no redress, the Armenian led a prosperous yet not a happy 
life in the Ottoman Empire. That precarious uncertainty 
became aggravated towards the end of the nineteenth century 
when his material well-being was looked upon with jealousy 
and envy, jealousy and envy which were soon transformed 
into hatred and enmity, by his non-Christian neighbours. 
That partly explains why up to the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the Armenians did not turn into a revolting 
and volatile element in the body politic of the Ottoman state, 
whereas from the ’seventies onwards their case became a 
prominent concern in the history of that state as well as in 
the history of European diplomacy. 

When on the Day of Judgment the long array of diplomats 
who have conducted the affairs of the great European Powers 
during the period falling between the signing of the Treaty of 
Berlin and that of Lausanne (1923) take their stand before the 
Judgment Seat, there is no doubt that they all will have many 
unpleasant confessions to utter. It may be safe to add that 
many of the diplomats will have to endure some embarrassing 
and arduous moments—and no moment more embarrassing 
than when they confess their sins in regard to the Eastern 
Question. Yet it is doubtful whether any or all of the con- 
fessions made would prove as embarrassing and humiliating 
as that uttered over the Armenian Question. 

Perhaps no other acute problem has so often beset 
Western diplomacy during the period mentioned ; none other 
embodied more human elements and ideals and deserved a 
more prompt solution for salvaging the fate of an unfortunate 
people ; and none was left in such a state of confusion. By 
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including an article in the Treaty of Berlin (Article 61), the 
Powers encouraged the Armenians to look to Europe with 
some hope ; by the reform scheme of May (1895), formulated 
and advocated by the Powers, the Armenians were induced to 
think that at long last and after many years of procrastination 
and deception, the burdensome yoke of their overlord, the 
Sultan, would be alleviated, and they hoped to be freed from 
the depredations committed by the Kurds. The failure to 
carry out the reforms anticipated in Article 61 of the Treaty 
of Berlin was a great disappointment to them ; the failure to 
execute the provisions outlined in the May Reforms led them 
to despair. Yet in the absence of any other course (open revolt 
against the Government being out of the question, since the 
success of such a bold move, however justified, seemed highly 
questionable even to the optimistic and inexperienced 
Armenian leaders) they still clung to the workings of European 
diplomacy. Once more their dying hopes were revived, and 
this after the dismal failure of the picayune Turkish Revolu- 
tion of 1908, in the reform schemes of February (1914). But 
what followed a year later as a most tragic climax in the 
history of a people is only too well known ; their hopes and 
ideals, and, to some extent, they themselves, were hopelessly 
and irretrievably submerged in a bloody deed unprecedented 
in modern history. 

The efforts of the Young Turks who shielded themselves 
with the armour labelled “‘ The Committee for Union and 
Progress,” partly in order to disarm some of their critics and 
partly to win some sympathy abroad, have also become a 
part of this human tragedy. Suffice it to say that they suc- 
ceeded in settling an affair essentially human in a manner 
positively inhuman. And what they failed to do was left to 
their successors to complete. There are people who idly 
wonder why the Armenian is not willing to dissociate the 
deeds of Enver and Talaat from those of Ataturk and Inonu 
(the latter two better known as Kemal Pasha and Ismet 
Pasha), just as there are others who cannot understand why 
a German could not cherish any admiration for the Tiger of 
France, or why a Frenchman refuses to rank the Iron Chan- 
cellor of Germany among the great men of his age. It was 
Kemal Ataturk and Ismet Inonu who gave the finishing touch 
to the work begun by their unworthy predecessors and, by 
the Treaty of Lausanne, successfully barred (thanks to the 
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war-weary diplomats and concession hunters) the Armenians 
from laying a claim to their just rights and possessions. Their 
work differed from their predecessors in one respect only : if 
the Young Turks carried out their villainy through massacres 
in defiance of the Powers (Germany and Austria-Hungary 
excepted), their successors deliberately set about their tasks 
and deprived the survivors of those massacres of their homes 
and of their historic habitat with the approval, not to say 
with the encouragement, of all the Great Powers. Such is the 
inglorious and shameful rdle of Western diplomacy in the 
reducing of almost an entire nation to destitution and beggary. 

But if the Turks and the diplomats were the two principal 
causes for the mishandling of the Armenian Question and for 
the present plight of the Armenian people, the geographical 
location of the land in which the Armenians lived had hardly 
less to do with that mishandling. No doubt the geography of 
other countries has played an important and, sometimes, 
decisive rdle in the history of many peoples, but perhaps 
none has played such a fateful réle as the territory lying 
between Anatolia and western Iran, known as the Armenian 
tableland. Besides being a favourite battle-ground for con- 
tending interests throughout the course of known history, 
it has also been a converging point of diverse civilisations, 
which, largely perhaps because of the misgovernment of 
the Ottoman rulers, failed to produce an atmosphere con- 
ducive to their harmony and fusion. Under the rule of the 
sultans this region was crowded with Kurds, Turks and 
Armenians—to name only the three principal elements in a 
medley of races—who differed as much from each other in 
their modes of life as in the ideals which they cherished : each 
had his own jealously guarded religious creed. 

In such a triangular setting in which the Turks represented 
the governing element, and the Kurds a ready tool in the 
hands of the government, it was inevitable that the third, the 
Armenian, had to be the underdog. To have been outwitted 
and outclassed in such a situation was critical enough ; but 
to have been Christian and to have cherished ideals, emanating 
from the Christian West, while surrounded by hordes of non- 
Christian fanatics proved tragic. And no matter how critical 
and tragic the situation was, no matter how much sympathy 
the victims could arouse in the Christian West, no matter 
how solemnly and profusely the diplomats of the same 
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Christian West could make promises for the rescue of a “ most 
unfortunate Christian race,” yet the West could or would 
(here the reader may choose for himself either of the auxili- 
aries to suit his own predilection) extend no effective aid to 
the victims placed far in the hinterland of Asia Minor. Per- 
haps Lord Salisbury was coining just another epigram when 
he said that H.M. warships could not be expected to sail over 
the top of Mount Ararat and protect the Armenians, yet 
nature was on his side and geography helped him when he 
sought a subterfuge to escape from the fulfilment of a treaty 
obligation of long standing, incurred both through the Cyprus 
Convention and by the Treaty of Berlin. 

The Turks, the diplomats, and nature—this trinity of 
causes—have done all they could in bringing about a situation 
that is at once the most disheartening, the most appalling and 
perhaps the most hopeless in the contemporary history of any 
nation. But the mischief done by these factors was intensified 
and aggravated by the victims themselves, or rather by the 
leaders of the victims. And the writer, who pretends to know 
something about the national characteristics of this unfor- 
tunate people and possesses some knowledge of its receni 
history, cannot plead the case of the Armenians on the ground 
of their Christian virtues with the zeal of a missionary ; nor 
can he pose as a spirited champion of a cause forlorn. It is a 
fact that since 1878, when their fate was thrown into the fray 
of European diplomacy, they were no more masters of their 
own destiny. Yet they could, on some occasions at least, have 
prevented the Powers from trifling with it and from using it 
as a pawn in their diplomatic deals. In other words, it was 
equally within their right and within their power to refuse to 
be used as diplomatic pawns by the Powers. Such remarks, 
recorded in retrospect and that after many years of fatal 
tragedies, undoubtedly smack of post-mortem prophecies; yet 
it is difficult to suppress them after getting acquainted with 
the rather inexperienced, superbly over-confident, and hope- 
lessly optimistic set of men who aspired to train and educate 
their unfortunate compatriots and bring them under the toxic 
influence of coquetterie occidentale. 

Referring to the Greeks and the Turks, Professor Toynbee 
states that “ optimism in politics is their one common natural 
characteristic.” The same must be said of the Armenians ; 
and this “ common natural characteristic ” they have guarded 
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with an uncommon jealousy. The study of their literature for 
the last fifty years reveals, to the astonishment of all, how the 
pamphleteers and journalists, teachers, preachers and priests 
were fed, and how they in their turn fed their followers, with a 
brand of false optimism that had all the fervour of a religion. 
Of course optimism as such is not the wisest of counsels to be 
administered to young people and to people politically young, 
but to advocate optimism in politics, and that a false one, is 
a sure way to court disaster. The people themselves have at 
times shown an ineptitude and ignorance in politics and diplo- 
macy that is quite the reverse of their remarkable aptitude 
and acumen in business and trade. The game which Morley 
once described in his epigrammatic statement as “ neither 
a science nor an art, but a ‘ dodge,’ ” has never been properly 
understood by the Armenian leaders. Probably they had as 
much contact with European diplomats and had as much 
occasion to learn some of the niceties and nuances of Western 
diplomacy as did their adversaries the Turks ; yet the latter 
succeeded in outwitting them in that game at every turn. 
True it is that the Armenians have been under handicaps ; 
it is also true that the Turks usually had the best argument, 
that of force, at their disposal. Yet the failure of the Armenians 
to take that into proper account has been their cardinal fault, 
a fault neither easily forgotten nor readily forgiven. 

The people are easily roused and still more easily placated ; 
after all they have much in common with the Levantines. 
They. are easily led and of course still more easily misled ; 
somewhat sensitive and quite sentimental, they are sadly 
lacking in a touch of realism and vision. This partly explains, 
though only partly, why they were the first among their 
neighbours to be infected with romantic nationalism, and also 
its most ready victims. They are compassionate towards other 
people and think that others are the same. Their plight was, 
and still is, most pitiful, and they all hope that others will 
have pity for them. They have, time and again, tried to make 
up for their faults and failures by repeated restatement of their 
righteous and humanly just cause. But they have seldom 
taken account of the fact that the cold-hearted diplomats of 
Europe, who so often acted as dispensers of liberty and life to 
many peoples kept in chains, are not swayed by appeals based 
on abstract justice and Christian righteousness. Expediency 
is the most ready means of the diplomats, and practical 
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realism is the aim of diplomacy. “ In countries like England 
and the United States,” said Bryce, “ the rhetoric of after- 
dinner speeches is known clearly and consciously . . . by the 
bulk of the audience to be mere rhetoric.” The failure of the 
Armenians to take warning from this statement of their 
sincerest friend, and their inability to distinguish mere 
rhetoric from solemn promises, have brought disaster upon 
them. 

It is a profound pity that a people unusually gifted in some 
respects and almost universally commended as “the most 
industrious, the most interesting and the most promising of 
all the peoples in Asia Minor,” should have shown such 
inordinate immaturity in their judgment of men and manners 
in politics and diplomacy. While many of the mistakes they 
made could be excused on the plea that a sinking man clings 
to a serpent, yet such a plea fails to secure them absolution 
from the consequences of many tragic blunders. As Professor 
Toynbee writes, the case of the Armenians “ has been a 
remarkable triumph of emotion and of the Western idea of 
political nationality over interest among a people who set a 
high value upon material prosperity ” ; and they hoped to 
attain the realisation of the idea thus set before them. They 
became involved in an unequal, decisive, and fatal struggle, 
and there they staked their all: their fortunes, their lives, 
their ideals, their worldly as well as spiritual possessions. 
Having lost irretrievably, they then posed as suppliants at the 
door, pleading for their very existence in the name of the 
heroic sacrifices they made and the invaluable services they 
meant to render to humanity, never reflecting for a moment 
that it was for their very heroism and human services that 
they were ruthlessly mishandled by their adversaries. And in 
the game of casuistry they fared no better. Through the work- 
ing of forces in the success of which some detect a Divine hand 
while others call it mere luck, and mostly through the unholy 
alliance of Angora and Moscow, they were, as far as diplomacy 
was concerned, hopelessly cast out from the pale of civilisa- 
tion, just as they had been placed without the pale of Moslem 
law under the government of the sultans. 

These faults of the Armenians are not exposed with a view 
to alleviating the burden of responsibility which the diplomats 
and the Turks have cast into limbo. The plea of the thief that 
the watchman was asleep while the theft was being committed 
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is not enough to release him from the jail ; nor would such 
testimony induce a judge to modify his verdict. These 
_ characteristics are examined here in an effort to furnish a 
proper setting for the misfortune which is the lot of a large 
body of Armenian refugees, numbering several hundreds of 
thousands. Post-war peace treaties have been noted more for 
their iniquities than for the lasting and just provisions which 
they embody. But it may be permissible to say that no treaty 
or series of treaties exhibits more wicked and iniquitous pro- 
visions than those which have deliberately deprived the most 
unfortunate of war victims of all their worldly possessions. 
The new generations growing up in defeated countries may 
chafe under the burden of paying war indemnities ; they may 
drink deep from the cup of revenge and work hard for the 
recapture of some outlying territories which, in certain cases, 
were snatched away by mere right of conquest. But the 
growing Armenian generation, whether it be in the refugee 
camps in the outlying faubourgs of Paris and Marseilles, or in 
the Balkan countries, or in the mandated territories of the 
Near and Middle East, or even in the far-away pampas of 
Argentina (where they have settled to the number of some 
25,000), brood over and rage under the most severe humilia- 
tion, and feign to believe that the punishment meted out to 
the Armenians was an unjust retribution. 

If the recent history of the Armenians is depicted in terms 
of tragedy and massacre, their present history is being shaped 
out of chronic misery and endless suffering. Since 1923 their 
lot has been sad, and their future is hidden in dark political 
uncertainty and insecurity. The plight of almost an entire 
nation of refugees (excepting of course those under the Soviet 
régime in the $.S. Armenian Republic) has become an acute 
problem of the day; and no satisfactory solution has yet 
been worked out. Indeed, it has defied all attempts at solu- 
tion, including that of the League begun under the leadership 
of the late Dr. Nansen. The only practical solution—that of 
settling them in the $.S. Armenian Republic—has been again 
and again defeated by the Soviet authorities. In this connec- 
tion it is impossible not to lend an ear to the ominous rumours 
that Moscow’s opposition to such a scheme is stiffened at the 
bidding of Turkey. Some credibility is lent to such rumours 
because of the very close and friendly relationship existing 
between Moscow and Angora. It may be that the Turkish 
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Republic, not fully content with inflicting mortal injury upon 
its victims, is firmly determined to have them suffer to the end. 
The Angora-Moscow alliance may thus be construed and con- 
ceived as a bar, a kind of Chinese Wall, against the repatria- 
tion of the Armenian refugees. 

In a world distracted and among peoples discontented, the 
Armenian refugee is a despairing soul in a class by himself. 
The Greek refugees were received in their historic homeland 
and taken care of by the Greek Government. The Jewish 
refugees are being settled in Palestine and elsewhere. Even 
the Assyrians, who only recently shared a sad fate at the hands 
of the Iraqi Arabs, are at last about to be provided with a 
homeland on the Khabur River in Syria, with the financial aid 
of Britain, Iraq, and the League of Nations. But the Armenian 
is left in the cold, and the dark cloud hovering over his head 
is getting thicker. Until recently he was a ready victim of 
political nationalism ; now he has been caught in the grip of 
economic nationalism. And the labour legislation enacted in 
some of the countries where he has found a shelter has caught 
him between two fires. No place to go, no work to do. In the 
midst of diplomatic crises the League has not been able to 
lend an ear to the pleas and petitions presented on his behalf. 
The fate of some §5,000 in France, 40,000 in Greece, 25,000 in 
Bulgaria, 20,000 in Roumania, 130,000 in Syria, 25,000 in 
Egypt, besides the 50,000 or more who are held in involuntary 
servitude in Turkey since 1915, is hardly better now than it 
was during the War years. To use the words of Carlyle, there 
seems to be for them “ no help on earth, and, in an age of no 
miracles, no help from Heaven.” Sad indeed is such a fate, 
and sadder the future outlook. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN. 

University of Illinois. 
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ARCHAZOLOGY AND THE BIBLE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


HE archzological discoveries during the twentieth 

century in Palestine and in the surrounding lands have 

increased our knowledge, and broadened our views con- 
cerning the ancient customs, religions and civilisations of the 
Near East. As at one time the Bible was the only source of 
ancient history, except for Greek writers, the task now arises 
as to how best we can correlate “ The Book” with the in- 
creased and increasing knowledge of the past, acquired from 
other sources, more especially from contemporary records and 
remains. Anthropological research in this area of the origin 
of man, as distinguished from archzology as the study of the 
works or products of man, has been rewarded by the discovery 
in caves near Mount Carmel by Miss Dorothy Garrod and Mr. 
Theodore McCown of complete skeletons of persons akin to 
Neanderthal Man (but, although a modification of this type, 
not an intermediate stage between Neanderthal Man and 
Homo Sapiens as was at first hoped). This shows, according to 
Sir Arthur Keith, that mankind lived in this area before the 
last Ice Age, i.e. thousands of years ago. A study of the 
remains of Hittite civilisation, referred to later, shows facial 
expressions of the Hittites, hooked noses and thick lips, 
similar to those of some types of Jews, which tends to show 
that the Jews, who later inhabited Palestine, may have inter- 
mingled with the Hittites, and may not all be of pure Aramaic 
descent. In the Old Testament we have incidents mentioned 
which show a certain amount of intermingling (see Genesis 
xxxiv and xxxviil). 

The twentieth-century archzological discoveries may be 
divided into three groups, excluding the continuation of dis- 
coveries in Egypt and those in Crete. 

1. The discovery at Susa, in 1902, of Hammurabi’s Code of 
Laws (dating from about 2000 B.c.) engraven on a stone 
which had been taken away by an Elamite conqueror in the 
twelfth century B.c., and the later discoveries of Mesopo- 
tamian tablets and of the Royal Tombs at Ur. 

2. The discovery in 1907 in Asia Minor of definitely recog- 
nised Hittite remains, with the subsequent tracing of a power- 
ful Hittite Empire which was in conflict with the earlier 
Amorites, and later with Egypt, and which extended at one 
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time, during the period of, say, 1600 to 1200 B.c., from the 
Black Sea to the Levant and from Syria to the Aigean Sea. 

3. There were small discoveries in Palestine in the earlier 
part of the century in pre-war days, but much more extended 
discoveries after the war, since Palestine came under British 
mandatory control. 

An examination of the Laws of Hammurabi and of the 
various clay tablets found in Mesopotamia gives a greatly 
increased knowledge of the type of civilisation and religion 
existing at the time of Abraham, with also a better possibility 
of understanding the origin of some of the traditions which are 
the probable source of some of the earlier Bible narratives. 
In 1923, and again in 1927, original and contemporary tablets 
were found relating to Mesannipadda, of the first Dynasty of 
Ur, about 3100 B.c., and prehistoric tombs of 300 or 400 years 
earlier were also found. The contents of the royal tombs at 
Ur show that an advanced kind of civilisation and a superior 
stage of culture existed there about 3500 B.c., a culture which 
spread northwards and westwards. Later conquests by 
Sargon of Akkad and Hammurabi of Babylon deepened the 
influence of Sumerian laws and customs in Syria and Palestine. 

Abraham would appear to have been accustomed to a city 
civilisation rather than to the nomadic life of the desert, 
which is to some extent contrary to our former ideas. At 
Harran the chief worship was that of Nannar, the Moon 
God, and he would be familiar with the sight of the Great 
Ziggurat of Ur. In Palestine he bought the cave of Machpelah, 
according to the form and with the currency of Babylon 
(Genesis xxiil), while his dealings with Hagar appear to have 
been in accordance with the old Sumerian law which Ham- 
murabi codified. During the excavations numerous teraphim 
(small clay figures) were found, the gods of the domestic 
hearth, such as Rachel hid when she left her father with 
Jacob (Genesis xxxi. 34). 

About 2000 B.c., Sumerian scribes compiled a digest of 
history containing a list of kings which we now possess, and 
in this list a “ Flood ” appears to have been an epoch-making 
historical event, dynasties “ before the Flood” being dis- 
tinguished from dynasties “ after the Flood.” Mesannipadda 
mentioned above belonged to the Third Dynasty “ after the 
Flood.” Some years ago the mention of the Flood in any 
record tended to discredit the record, but discoveries of 
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remains of Mesannipadda, one on the list of kings, and then 
of tombs 400 years earlier, brought history much nearer to 
this reputed Flood. Then further excavations in the district 
showed that deep down below several superimposed remains 
of cities which have successively occupied a site, there was a 
thick bed of sedimentary clay. When first discovered this was 
taken to be the natural site, but on excavating still deeper it 
was found that there were remains of cities under this sedi- 
mentary layer. This proved that at some time in the distant 
past there had been an inundation in the area which, on 
account of the thickness of the clay, must have been a great 
one, and it was traditions of this destructive flood which had 
been handed down. These traditions form the real source 
of the Babylonian, and probably of the Bible, stories of “ The 
Flood.” 

A continuation of the history of Mesopotamia may be 
gathered from a recent discovery of a body of Assyrian laws 
dating from about 1500 B.c., from the Middle Assyrian 
Empire, which give evidence of a civilisation in Mesopotamia 
comparable with that of Hammurabi some centuries earlier. 
The discoveries, by Hogarth, of Hittite remains in Anatolia 
and at Carchemish, enable us to see that the Hittites were not 
merely a small tribe of Canaanites (e.g. Hivites and Jebusites), 
but with their powerful empire and warriors they affected 
materially events in Palestine during the earlier period of the 
Jewish occupation. A code of Hittite laws dating from about 
1350 B.c., deciphered by Hrozny and published in 1922, 
shows a civilisation in this area less advanced than that 
of Mesopotamia, Babylonian and Assyrian, of earlier dates. 
There is, however, a striking resemblance between the cus- 
toms of the Old Testament and of the Hittites. We have 
evidence in their laws for the inheritance of women, like the 
daughters of Zelophehad (Numbers xxxvi), of Levirate 
marriage and of a sabbatical year. 

When we come to consider excavations in Palestine itself 
there is a wonderful story to tell of the changes since this 
country came under British mandate. Now public security is 
better, and the need for bribery of Turkish officials has ceased. 
This is illustrated by the following extract from Rostovtzeff’s 
Caravan Cities (page 37) : 

Some years ago when I first went to Palestine, the starting point 
for a visit to Petra, Ammon and Jerash, it was not only a lengthy 
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and difficult, but also a complicated and expensive business to 
attempt to see those cities. In those days in order to explore the 
ruins it was necessary to equip a caravan, to find guards and to 
obtain an iradé from Turkish officials. In the Palestine of to-day 
this is all altered. The English have appeared bringing in their 
wake, like the Romans before them, order and safety, good roads 
and modern means of transport. The motor car has replaced the 
camel, whilst the Sultan’s iradé, the consular kavass and the 
Turkish zaptich have been replaced by Cook’s agent and the police 
force of the Transjordan Emir. 


> 


A “Department of Antiquities” was set up by the new 
Government, which is supported by the International 
Advisory Board, and the Department controls the work of 
officially recognised bodies of workers who are conducting 
excavations under university or museum or other public 
institutions. The Department endeavours to prevent the 
exploitation of the historic “‘ Tells” (or mounds, or hills) by 
natives who may thereby hinder subsequent scientific work. 
The various groups of workers are supported chiefly by 
voluntary subscriptions, e.g. the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
the Oriental Institute of Chicago, the Pennsylvania Museum, 
etc. There have been munificent gifts from Mr. Rockefeller 
(including a very large gift for a Jerusalem Museum), also 
Danish national funds have been provided for work at 
Millo and Shiloh. The Department of Antiquities had as 
its first Director Professor Garstang of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, who had distinguished himself personally by excava- 
tion work in Asia Minor, in Africa and in Palestine. As the 
work proceeds, one point is emerging more clearly, and 
that is that so many of the Biblical narratives are sup- 
ported by the newer knowledge which enables them to be 
viewed from a fresh angle. We can see that many of the 
traditions enshrined in the Bible, in spite of the liability to 
changes through oral transmission, or through copyist errors, 
or through errors of translation, possess a considerably 
greater basis of truth than was thought, say, thirty years ago, 
by some who feared, and by some who openly stated, that the 
Old Testament was absolutely unreliable as a source book for 
Ancient History. 

Consider, for example, the fall of the wall of Jericho, an inci- 
dent which has been openly derided. A considerable amount 
of work has been done at this important historic site. Work 
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is still going on there with the object now of trying to fix more 
exactly the date of Joshua, the Ephraimite’s, conquest of 
part of central Palestine, because this date will help in fixing 
other events chronologically more correctly. According to 
Joshua ii. 15, Rahab dwelt in a house “ upon the town wall.” 
Excavation has shown that there was “ a parapet on the wall,” 
and consequently the house would be built on this parapet. 
Then Joshua vi. 20, says the “ wall fell down flat.” This does 
not say that the whole of the wall round the city fell, although 
many may have implied that. Now the Hebrew word may 
mean “ the wall fell under itself.”” Owing to the difficulty of 
understanding this phrase, the Revised Version repeats the 
Authorised Version “ fell flat,” but gives a marginal reading 
of “ fell in its place.” The wall falling “ under itself” would 
be possible, if a section of the under-wall fell, and the upper 
wall or parapet slid down and stood on the ruins of the lower 
wall, or if it fell on the ruins of the lower wall. Now excavation 
has revealed that from the existence of both an upper parapet 
and a lower wall, this interpretation is quite possible, so that 
whether the Israelites undermined the lower wall, while the 
noise of their work was masked by the blowing of the rams’ 
horns on each of seven days, or attention was distracted by 
daily spectacular perambulations, or whether the lower wall 
was shaken by an earthquake, to which the district is liable, 
and the top wall fell on it, it would appear that a breach was 
made in the wall, and Joshua’s men entered. Further excava- 
tion has shown that although a village community had settled 
on the ruins, the city was not fortified again by walls until 
about goo B.c. (cf. 1 Kings xvi. 34). 
_ Again, the excavations at Beth-Shan reveal the fact that the 
remains of Hellenistic occupation arise immediately on remains 
dating back to about 1000 B.c., when David must have 
destroyed the city. This site was never fortified by walls for 
seven centuries, and the wall there discovered is presumably 
that on which the body of Saul was fastened. The greatest 
interest of the excavations at Beth-Shan now lies in the lower 
strata, antedating 2000 B.c., and scarabs found bearing the 
name of Pharaoh Tuthmosis III (circa 1501-1447 B.c.) assist 
in fixing more definitely the dates of some of the cities suc- 
cessively existing on the site, and also show the intimate 
connection of Egypt with Palestine. , 
Another interesting site is that of Megiddo. Here in a 
VoL, CXLX. 7 
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stratum of the seventh century s.c. altars of incense and 
figures of Astarte were found, showing an intimate connection 
between Pheenicia and Israel at that time, but the most 
important find was the discovery in 1928-9 of well-built 
stables, of long stones, rectangular in shape, such as were 
used in the tenth and ninth centuries B.c. This type of 
masonry was introduced by Solomon, probably from Hiram’s 
men, and the buildings and stables here found provided 
accommodation for 300 horses with space for chariots and for 
attendants. These remains of one of Solomon’s chariot cities 
show that Solomon’s kingdom was not so unimportant as 
some historians endeavoured to make out a few years ago. 
The work of excavation is still progressing in many parts. 
In July last (1935) the Wellcome Archeological Research 
Expedition had an exhibition in London of some of the results 
of their three years’ excavations at Lachish, another of the 
chariot cities. Here some seventeen potsherds, written upon 
with ink, were found in a guardroom of that gate which gives 
access to the fortress at the $.W. corner of the Tell. These 
are letters belonging to the period immediately before the 
destruction of Lachish by Nebuchadnezzar in 598 B.c. They 
have been translated by Professor Torczymer of Jerusalem 
University. There is, among the list of names of individuals 
included in the correspondence, a form compounded with 
Yahu, a form of invocation of Yahweh, predominating, but 
one among the names of the fathers of the individuals cited 
is given, not as a Yahu compound but as an El-compound. 
(See El-Natan below.) This suggests a change from El-worship 
to Yahweh within the lives of the father and son, possibly a 
result of the reforms of Josiah. There is among other items a 
reference to a prophet who had been causing a disturbance, 
and also of the passing of a commander-in-chief Akhbor-Yahu, 
son of E]-Natan. This confirms the incident mentioned in 
Jeremiah xxvi. 22. A seal also was found on which is engraven 
the words “ Gedalia who rules the House.” This probably 
belonged to the man whom the King of Babylon had set over 
the cities of Judah after the Captivity (Jeremiah xl. 5), 
Gedaliah the son (or grandson) of Shaphan the Scribe who 
brought the Book of the Law (Deuteronomy) to Josiah. 
Remains have been found to the east and south-east of the 
Dead Sea, at Bab-el-Dra, of a fortified camp and of a number 
of tombs. There are no cities near, and the place appears to 
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have been abandoned after the early Bronze Age. Here the 
_ question arises as to whether this was a necropolis for a fertile 
and prosperous district which was changed completely in 
type by the catastrophe spoken of as the Destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

In addition to recent research in Palestine itself, discoveries 
in Asia Minor have altered our views concerning the Hittites 
as mentioned. Reference may also be made to the work of 
Sir Arthur Evans, whose excavations at Knossos, in Crete, 
have given us an entirely new outlook on pre-Greek civilisation 
and its connection with the Philistine invasions of Palestine 
before the time of David and Solomon. 

The question of the dating of ruins is now one which requires 
expert knowledge, and to Professor Flinders Petrie, the doyen 
of archzologists, is due the method of dating them to some 
extent on remains of pottery. Articles of wood may perish, 
metallic articles rust away, but pottery, broken or whole, is 
more permanent. From his work in Egypt, Petrie had learned 
that Egyptian pottery varied both in design and decoration 
through the centuries, and he employed the principles under- 
lying this fact at Tell-el-Hesy, in Southern Palestine, in 1890. 
He had sections dug on the tell or mound ; he noted the level 
of each article found, and was enabled to formulate a time- 
scale for Palestinian articles. The recent excavations at 
Beth-Shan, where pottery and other articles were found with 
Egyptian scarabs whose date is otherwise known, has con- 
firmed the system, and the latter have given definite points 
on the scale, so that when pottery of a particular type is 
found elsewhere, that will be prima facie evidence of the date 
of the particular stratum in which it was found. 

There are, however, many problems which have not yet 
been solved in connection with the deciphering of ancient 
writings, whether engraven on stone or incised on clay tablets 
and burnt. The greatest difficulty at present in a number of 
cases is that the language in which the inscriptions are, is 
unknown, even if the letters forming the words themselves 
may be known, nor have we as yet anything corresponding 
to the Rosetta Stone for these later-discovered scripts. The 
Hittite inscriptions on pillars and tablets, the Minoan scripts 
of Crete, and the very recently discovered scripts in the 
Punjab district present considerable difficulty. Among the 
Hittite discoveries a number of clay tablets were found 
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written in the Babylonian language, analogous to the letters 
found at Tell-el-Amarna, which shows the great use of this 
tongue as a diplomatic language. The decipherment of some 
Hittite laws is referred to earlier, but unfortunately these lend 
no help to the decipherment of the other Hittite hieroglyphics ; 
although a seal with a bilingual inscription has been found 
which may point out some line of attack for the problem. For 
the Minoan scripts, however, there is as yet no clue to their 
meaning, but work is proceeding with the hope that, as in the 
case of Egyptian and Sumerian hieroglyphics and signs, 
posterity may yet be able to possess contemporary records of 
the ancient history of these other peoples of the Near East. 

Summing up the results I may repeat what I stated earlier 
in this article, that renewed confidence is being gained in the 
value of the Bible, as containing far more truth in many of 
the traditions which are incorporated in its narratives, so far 
as ancient history is concerned. This will help to renew our 
faith in other aspects of the Bible concerning the wise pur- 
poses of God, as shown from a consideration of the meaning 
underlying the writings, which have a religious value rather 
than a purely historical value. We can visualise better the 
setting of the events recorded with the gradual development 
in the minds of the Israelites of ideas of God, from that of a 
pastoral God: then of the powerful War God of a Chosen 
People: then of one God who even used other nations to 
work out his purpose, a God of all the earth who desired 
righteousness rather than sacrifice ; culminating in the idea 
of God as a loving Father, as made manifest in the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. 

A. E. Ixrn. 


“* 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue SociaLt Revozvution in Europe. 


NTIL May of this year France had stood high and dry, 
| untouched by the social revolution that had swept over 
Europe. At the beginning of May a French general 
election produced a clear Left majority (that is a majority of 
the Front Populaire consisting of Socialists, Radical-Socialists 
and Communists) and with it a clear prospect of the first 
virtually Socialist government known to the Third Republic. 
Before that resultant government could take office France 
was plunged into revolutionary strikes. Factories and busi- 
ness premises were “occupied” by the strikers on the 
approved model of the contemporary European practice. 
M. Léon Blum, whose uncomfortable fate it was to be the 
first Prime Minister in a Socialist Government in France, 
promptly capitulated and granted everything that the 
strikers demanded. 

But that was not the interesting thing. What was interest- 
ing was that for nearly eighteen years after the Great War, 
which destroyed so much, including the social order of Europe, 
France persisted in ignoring the signs of the times and con- 
trived for so long to avoid the penalty. The famous “ two 
hundred families” of France, symbolic of the privileged 
class, took no precaution for the safeguarding of their 
privileges, threw no sops to the advancing cerberi. Until 
M. Léon Blum took office there was no social legislation in 
France. 

It was an almost odd spectacle. The Great War massacred 
the very flower of Europe’s manhood. In 1914, for example, 
there were some 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 men in England 
between the age of twenty and forty-five. One in every four 
of those men was killed, and he was the best man of the four. 
The next best man was maimed. The worst twowere preserved 
intact. As an experiment in dysgenics—if one may coin a 
word to express the opposite meaning to that of eugenics—it 
was a devastatingly effective process. The chain of tradition 
upon which true progress depends was broken. A link in it 
was removed and could not be replaced. A generation of the 
best men was destroyed. They had received the training and 
traditions passed down by the former such generation. They 
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could not pass it on. The new generation was denied the 
heritage of their forefathers. Education, commerce, the moral, 
intellectual and spiritual standards were all as a result debased. 
A chaos of bewilderment, despair and disorder spread un- 
checked. 

The so-called upper classes, who up to 1914 did effectively 
control the affairs of mankind, had committed one of the 
greatest blunders recorded in history by consenting to allow 
a war of such a kind to devastate their earth. In them hap- 
pened to be vested some of the best qualities in human life. 
But as a flower flourishes and dies, so the pre-war ruling 
classes brought about their own downfall. Greed, whether 
manifest in the commercial practice which refused to temper 
capitalist prosperity with a fair consideration of the workers’ 
part in producing it, or imperialist greed which led to diplo- 
matic extravagance abroad, was the cancer which ate into 
the pre-war body politic. 

Results follow causes as the night follows the day. In 
Russia the change was swift and complete. The “ lower” 
classes seized political power and the commercial system of 
capitalism was destroyed. Gradually and with greater or less 
palpability the social revolution spread over Europe. Except 
in Fritbe the entire rentier class of continental Europe 
disappeared. In Great Britain for the most part violence was 
sidetracked by rapidly cumulative socialist legislation. The 
attempted general strike of ten years ago could get no “ bite ” 
in general discontent. 

Democracy or fascism ? These are the words of politicians, 
meaning little. The theoretic system in Great Britain is that 
of democracy. Has that system any effect in curbing the 
power or the rapacity of governments? Can income tax, 
rates and other taxes—the means to governmental and 
municipal dictatorship in social and commercial life—be 
withstood in democratic Britain any more than in fascist 
Germany? And what does “ fascist”? mean in practice? 
Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler are labour leaders. They 
depend for their power, not upon upper-class or middle-class, 
but upon lower-class support. In Italy and in Germany, 
nationalisation in every sense is the order of the day; and 
it is to the masses of the people that Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini make their frenzied emotional appeals as the indis- 
pensable routine method of maintaining their authority. 
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Great Britain differs from every other country in Europe, 
_ except France, in having a middle-class. But if one judges 
by the extent to which the British Government confiscates 
the property of that middle class and redistributes it annually 
in one form or another among the lower class, Britain in 
operative practice is the most socialist country in the world, 
without any single exception. 

France alone until this year has seen the socialist waves 
lapping round her frontiers without being submerged by 
them. It was manifestly unwise of the privileged class in 
France to be so rigid and so unimaginative as not to soften 
the blow by timely, spontaneous concession or benefaction. 


When the blow did fall it fell with crushing force. 


FRANCE THE Last STRONGHOLD. 


Recent events in France may therefore prove to be of 
historic interest. The first ballot in the election took place on 
April 26th. By the French constitution a second ballot is 
necessary when a candidate fails to obtain an absolute 
majority the first time. That arrangement nearly always 
leads to complicated party manceuvring, as when Tories vote 
Communist at the first ballot with the only object of keeping 
out the Radical candidate, their calculation being that at the 
second ballot it will be easier to defeat a Communist than a 
Radical. Before this particular election took place, the issue 
was generally regarded as uninteresting. There was the old 
question whether the franc could continue to be defended by 
the Laval policy of deflation by economies. There was the 
question of Germany and the League Covenant ; but foreign 
policy no more divided French opinion at this than at any 
other election. In short there was nothing of much interest 
in it. 

That diagnosis proved to be true only in the sense that the 
calm that precedes the storm may be uninteresting. The 
result of the first ballot was that only 185 out of 618 deputies 
were elected outright. No fewer than 433 remained to be 
elected at the second ballot, which always takes place a week 
after the first, Sunday being the day in both cases. The voting 
of April 26th showed a wave of Communist success, pro- 
nounced enough to produce an immediate slump on the Paris 
Bourse. But confidence quickly returned, because it could 
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never be known how far the first ballot had been abused by 
such tactics as the Tory tactics aforesaid. 

The second ballot took place on May 3rd, with immediately 
alarming consequence to the privileged class. For the first 
time in French history the parties of the Left had won a clear 
majority. It became certain that France would have a 
Socialist Government under M. Léon Blum. On the following 
day the quotation of the Bank of France stock fell by about 
thirty-three per cent., a startling enough fall to indicate the 
ravages made upon financial confidence. Everyone assumed 
that the now certain Socialist Government would pass a new 
law for the Bank, in the sense of nationalising it, but it was 
recognised by sensible people that such a change would not be 
necessarily or wholly bad. None the less, as a precautionary 
measure on the part of the monied class, there did set in a 
somewhat spectacular flight from the franc, and gold left the 
country in large quantities. 

M. Blum, promptly recognising that a major crise de 
confiance might ruin his Ministry at the outset, devoted him- 
self in the few weeks that remained before his Government 
would be formed, to stemming the flight from the franc. He 
made a speech on May tIoth, a week after the second ballot 
had taken place, in which he announced that his policy would 
be to defend the franc and to resist devaluation. On parlia- 
mentary grounds he had no alternative to such a protestation, 
because the election result placed him at the mercy of the 
Communist vote in the Chamber, even though the Communists 
would not participate in his Ministry. The state of parties 
resulting from the second ballot was that the Left group had 
an aggregate of 381 seats, including 146 Socialists (49 gains), 
116 Radical-Socialists (42 losses), and 82 Communists (62 
gains). The Right group had an aggregate of 237 seats. If 
therefore the Communist vote were switched from the Left 
to the Right (not an impossible contingency in parliamentary 
practice) the Left group aggregate of seats would be reduced 
to 299 and the Right group aggregate increased to 319. 
M. Blum therefore had to dance to a Communist tune. 

The paradox was that such a necessity should impose upon 
him the duty of defending the franc and opposing devalua- 
tion. The fact was that the Communist party at the election 
had committed itself to the defence of the franc and resis- 
tance to devaluation. The explanation was, not that the 
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Communists wanted to keep up the value of the property it 
was their ultimate purpose to confiscate, but that they had 
appealed for and had won many bourgeois votes on a promise 
of financial correctitude. 

It did not take big capital long to find refuge abroad and 
the initial panic therefore abated within a fortnight. The loss 
of gold to the Bank of France by the same token slowed in its 
tempo. Political opinion in Paris settled down to such harm- 
less speculation as the probability of M. Herriot’s refusal of 
the Foreign Office portfolio and the rival chances, in such an 
event, of M. Chautemps and M. Bonnet. Abroad there was 
little excitement because it was surmised that M. Blum’s 
policy at Geneva would be indistinguishable from that of 
M. Laval or M. Flandin. 

Suddenly the blow fell. On May 27th strikes broke out in 
Paris aeroplane and motor works. The strikers occupied the 
factories. They maintained the strictest discipline and took 
elaborate precautions against fire, theft and damage to plant. 
They demanded a forty-hour week as the chief item in their 
programme. Within twenty-four hours the strike assumed 
grave proportions. Thirty thousand workers seized the big 
Renault works at Billencourt. The Ministry of Labour there- 
upon consulted with representatives of both employers and 
workers and arranged a conference for May 29th. The con- 
ference could not take place because the employers insisted 
that the works be evacuated and work resumed before a settle- 
ment could be reached, the workers demanding a settlement 
as a condition precedent to the resumption of work. On May 
29th 20,000 more workmen struck. The disturbing aspect of 
what was taking place was that it took place with such clock- 
work precision and discipline, and it took place a week before 
M. Blum was due to form his Ministry. Only a short time 
before a similar experience had fallen to Spain, where a 
victory of the Left at the polls had excited appetites among 
the extremist agitators such as the Left Government itself 
could not satisfy. The French extremists were too impatient 
to wait even for the formation of the Blum Cabinet they had 
themselves produced by their votes ; and the occupation of 
factories as a strike technique was obviously copied from the 
many other contemporary preludes to the overthrow of 
governments democratically elected. 

There was some ground at first to suspect that some of the 
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misguided big industrialists in France had deliberately 
encouraged the strikers in the political hope of upsetting 
M. Blum at the outset of his Ministerial experiment. They 
calculated that thereby M. Blum’s position might be so weak- 
ened as to prevent his even forming a Ministry, for they knew 
that the Radical-Socialist leaders were at the same time 
threatening M. Blum to withdraw the 116 votes at their 
disposal in the Chamber unless he ejected the strikers from 
the factories. 

The new Chamber duly assembled on June Ist without 
ceremony and without uproar. Indeed it looked on that day 
as if the strikes were dying down. Many works had been 
evacuated as the preliminary of negotiation for a settlement. 
But on June 2nd the disturbance broke out afresh. Some sixty 
odd factories, not confined to Paris, were again occupied by 
about 20,000 strikers. Within twenty-four hours the resumed 
strike spread so rapidly that some 300,000 workers were now 
involved, and sundry forms of violence such as the imprison- 
ment of directors had begun to be practised. The strike had 
become national in its scope and the strike leaders were losing 
control. The flow of gold from the Bank again began to 
increase, the total loss of gold estimated up to that time being 
the equivalent of some {£50,000,000. It was in such a back- 
ground that M. Blum formed his Government on June 4th. 
It was composed of Socialists and Radical-Socialists, sup- 
ported by the Communists. The portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
went to M. Delbos. M. Herriot was elected President of the 
Chamber. 

M. Blum took prompt steps to stem the tide of disorder by 
promising immediate legislation to give effect to the strikers’ 
demands. In a broadcast statement he made on June 4th he 
announced that he would forthwith present bills to the Cham- 
ber to establish the forty-hour week with holidays on full pay 
and the right of collective contracts. He appealed to the 
workers throughout the country to restore order so that the 
necessary legislation could be promptly promulgated. His 
appeal was somewhat circumscribed because at the time there 
were no newspapers being produced and he could reach only 
those who actually listened in to his talk. On June 6th the 
strike again died down, and that same day M. Blum’s govern- 
ment received a vote of confidence in the Chamber by a 
majority of 174 (384 against 210). The Government had 
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declared its intention to table bills on the following day for 
_ granting all the workers’ demands, for reforming the Bank of 
France, for nationalising war industries and starting a pro- 
gramme of public works. The necessary revenue would be 
raised by levies on large private fortunes, by tightening the 
collection of income tax and preventing fraud, and from 
the general economic recovery the Government prophesied. 
Finally, the Government said, there would be no devaluation. 

M. Blum outlined such innovations as old-age pensions and 
unemployment insurance. In his speech he declared that “ he 
and his friends remained Socialists and they would not have 
accepted their present task if they did not believe that its 
accomplishment would help to prepare for the later establish- 
ment of the social system they desired. But the Government 
was that of the Front Populaire, not of Socialism ; their task 
was to carry out a limited programme, not to change the basis 
of society. As for the strikes, no one must expect him to 
disown a section of the working class who were fighting to 
improve the hard conditions of their lives. From the point of 
view of order, the occupation of workshops was perhaps less 
dangerous than battles in the street and clashes between 
police and pickets at the locked gates of factories.”’ 

What was obviously true was that though shop strikes had 
now been added to the industrial strikes, though the news- 
papers were almost wholly suspended and the food supply 
threatened, there had as yet been no bloodshed. Many of his 
hearers no doubt remembered the horrible outrages that 
accompanied the strikes thirty years ago. 

On June 9th M. Blum tabled the first five of his promised 
bills. They proposed (1) to establish a forty-hour working 
week without reduction of wages; (2) to establish an annual 
fifteen days’ holiday on full pay in commerce and industry, 
with provision for the later extension of the measure to the 
liberal professions and to agriculture and domestic service ; 
(3) to provide for the conclusion of collective labour contracts 
in industry, the Government reserving the right to institute 
negotiations between employers and employees when neces- 
sary and, if they failed to agree, to make a settlement by 
arbitration. (The provisions of this Bill were to be made 
applicable to industries which had not yet been represented 
in the recent negotiations.) (4) To repeal the Decrees by which 
civil servants were deprived of certain allowances last year 
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and those which delayed their promotion, the Government 
reserving the right to raise the minimum salary rates for civil 
servants above the minimum ; (5) to restore the exemption 
of ex-soldiers’ pensions from income tax, pending the creation 
of a general pension fund before the end of the year. 


Britain, Iraty AND THE LEAGUE. 


The Negus of Abyssinia arrived in London on June 3rd. A 
forlorn figure, he was greeted not only with general courtesy 
but with a large measure of general sympathy. He had in one 
sense been the victim of the unfortunate Covenant of the 
League of Nations: unfortunate because it lacked the neces- 
sary sanction of universal application. 

It soon became clear that the Negus was hardly likely to 
stay long in this country. His advisers were driven to the 
conclusion that he could not prolong his stay without raising 
a question of some embarrassment. When he came to London 
he did so on the distinct understanding that he should come 
incognito. The condition was thus expressed by Mr. Baldwin 
in the House of Commons: “ He (the Negus) has renounced 
the direction of affairs, and it is reasonable in the circum- 
stances that he should be expected not to participate in any 
way in the furtherance of hostilities.” Now it was soon made 
known that the Negus, though he had renounced the direction 
of affairs, had not renounced his former title to sovereignty in 
Abyssinia. If, therefore, his stay in London were to be pro- 
longed, it might be necessary for him to abandon the status 
of incognito and to claim recognition from the British 
Government as Emperor of Abyssinia. 

Meanwhile a great change was diagnosible in the relationship 
between the British and Italian Governments, and therefore 
in the prospect of profitable business being done when the 
Assembly and Council met at Geneva. The Argentine Govern- 
ment had proposed that the general question of sanctions in 
the light of the Abyssinian experience be submitted to the 
Assembly. It was therefore decided that the Assembly should 
meet on June 30th and that the Council should sit at the 
same time. It was announced on June 6th that Sir Samuel 
Hoare had been appointed First Lord of the Admiralty in 
succession to Lord Monsell. Sir Samuel’s return to office 
started a wave of Italian popular enthusiasm for the recapture 
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of British friendship. Signor Grandi in London and Sir Eric 

Drummond in Rome had already embarked on the informal 
stages of exploring avenues to an understanding. Signor 
Grandi paid a second visit to Mr. Eden at the Foreign Office 
on June 3rd. 

The urgent question was the removal of sanctions. Although 
it was a matter of elementary diplomatic form that negotia- 
tions for the settlement of questions raised by the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia could not be pursued unless the tech- 
nical State of War connoted by the operation of sanctions— 
and, indeed, even specifically established by the wording of 
the Covenant—be first brought to an end, it was recognised 
in Rome that the technique of calling off sanctions presented 
some novel preblems. The Covenant is not only a vaguely 
worded document, but has never before been put into opera- 
tion. The contingency of sanctions being prolonged beyond 
the end of a given war is not even mentioned in it, and there 
are international jurists who claim that sanctions in present 
circumstances are not only an absurdity but an illegality. 

But the “ fifty-odd ” States were all involved, and fifty-odd 
national faces had to be saved. Hence it was that the Argen- 
tine proposal for transferring the question from the Council to 
the Assembly was almost universally welcomed. It would be 
possible for the Assembly to take an initiative, such as the 
Council could not take, for calling off sanctions as the first 
step towards a general revision of the Covenant itself. 
Although the British Government was committed to the 
general policy of revising the Covenant, it was in no obvious 
hurry to construe that policy in any specific detail. Indeed, 
it is coming to be more generally acknowledged that the 
problem of reforming the League is one that will have to be 
approached on a wider basis than that of the League’s present 
membership, and that the work is likely to be spread over a 
long period. Before it can be seriously begun it will be neces- 
sary to receive the German answer to the British question- 
naire, one point in which was concerned precisely with the 
reform of the League. 

On the same day that the Negus arrived in England 
Marshal Badoglio arrived ceremonially in Rome. The coinci- 
dence of those two events caused some embarrassment in 
British official quarters. It seemed to emphasise the associa- 
tion of Great Britain with Abyssinia’s cause in the recent war. 
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British politicians have never tired of protesting that the issue 
with Italy over the war in Abyssinia was not a British, but a 
League of Nations’ issue. The real difficulty created by the 
presence of the Emperor and his family in London was that 
if fanned public emotion over what had taken place in 
Abyssinia at a moment when the British Government was 
necessarily considering what changes could be proposed in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations to ensure the future 
continuance of the League itself. It is taken as an obvious 
premise by official thought in London that the League in its 
present state has failed in its main object. Its main object is 
clearly to prevent war. 

The resultant question to be faced is: how can the League 
of Nations be preserved ? To answer that question one must 
go back to the original discussions about the framing of the 
Covenant that took place in 1919. Then as now we have to 
decide whether the League of Nations is worth while as a 
purely moral instrument. Unless the League be a super-state, 
that is unless it be composed of every government on earth 
and unless every government on earth surrenders to Geneva 
its sovereign right to make war, then sanctions are an im- 
possible thing. Within the frontiers of a given country the 
police sanction against crime is a possibility because it can 
be universally applied in that country, and because the 
individual subjects themselves are not allowed to be armed. 

A League of Nations capable of enforcing peace would be 
possible, therefore, only if it were universal in its jurisdiction 
and if the constituent countries entirely surrendered their 
national armaments. Is that a reasonable thing to hope for in 
the world as we know it? If not, what alternative form of 
League of Nations is possible ? Many people in Great Britain 
are beginning to wonder if it would not be best to regard the 
League of Nations simply as a league, or a society, or “ club ” 
of pacific nations. Article 16 would in such a case have to be 
eliminated from the Covenant. The club members would 
undertake never to go to war. In so far as a member violated 
that pledge he would automatically cease to be a member. 
That is all. 

If such a League of Nations had been in existence last year, 
what would have happened would have been that Italy 
would have ceased to be a member of the League of Nations. 
Abyssinia would have known that she could hope for no help 
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from Geneva. She would therefore, no doubt, have come to 
terms at once, and Central Amhara at any rate might have 
been saved for the Negus. It is arguable that Abyssinia would 
not have suffered so much if the League of Nations had not 
attempted to impose sanctions on Italy. The lines, therefore, 
on which certain sections of British thought seem to be 
moving is in the direction of eliminating sanctions from the 
machinery of the League of Nations and of making it into an 
instrument of exclusively moral or psychological value until 
such time as the world may be ready for the establishment of 
a super-state. That looks a long time ahead. 

In a speech he made on June 6th, Mr. Anthony Eden said 
that “The League of Nations had suffered a setback, and 
whenever respect for law and order was weakened, at once a 
number of new anxieties arose to confuse the present and to 
perplex the future. That was as true of international as of 
national affairs. The very fact that the League found its 
authority weakened placed an obligation on all its members to 
examine recent events and to attempt to remedy, in a spirit of 
candid realism, the defects which those events had laid bare.” 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in a public speech he made on 
June 1oth, went even further. He said: “ It is no use for us 
to shut our eyes to the reality. The fact remains that the 
policy of collective security based on sanctions has been tried 
out and has failed. It failed to prevent war, it failed to stop 
war, it failed to save the victim of the aggression. If we have 
retained any vestige of common sense, surely we must admit 
that we have tried to impose upon the League a task which 
was beyond its powers. Surely it is time that the nations who 
compose the League should review the situation and should 
decide so to limit the functions of the League in future that 
they may accord with its real powers. Is it not apparent that 
the policy of sanctions involves—I do not say war, but a risk 
of war? Is it not apparent that that risk must increase in 
proportion to the effectiveness of sanctions? Is it not also 
apparent from what has happened that in the presence of 
such a risk nations cannot be relied upon to proceed to the 
extremity of war unless in fact their vital interests are 
threatened ? If that be so, does it not suggest that it might be 
wise to explore the possibility of localising the danger spots of 
the world and so trying to find a more practical method of 
ensuring peace by means of regional arrangements which 
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could be approved by the League, but which should be 
guaranteed by those nations whose interests were vitally 
connected with those danger spots ? ” 

Mr. Chamberlain therein indicated the lines on which at 
least some members of His Majesty’s Government were 
exploring a remodelling of the League. But no sooner had he 
spoken than a new commotion broke loose, reminiscent in a 
mild degree of what took place last December. Had the 
British Government decided to advocate at Geneva the lifting 
of sanctions? If so, would Mr. Eden accept that decision or 
would he resign? Such questions were discussed among the 
pundits. 

It was clearly not the case that before Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke the Government had reached any formal decision on 
this matter, nor even that an informal understanding had 
been reached. A report was published in a London newspaper 
on June 13th to the effect that a “ secret note ” had been sent 
by the British to the French Government a week before to 
intimate that it was now a principle of British policy to call 
off sanctions? That report was promptly described in British 
official quarters as “‘ wholly untrue.” Nor was there any 
difficulty in believing that denial. It was a well-known fact 
that certain members of the Cabinet still stubbornly opposed 
the policy of lifting sanctions or of emending the Covenant of 
the League in the sense indicated by Mr. Chamberlain on 
June roth. 

At the time when this paper had to be written the outcome 
of the British Government’s deliberations on the subject were 
unknown. Nor had there emerged any indication of the 
policies that would be advocated at Geneva when the 
Assembly met at the end of the month. It is true that the 
Chilean Government had presented a memorandum, dated 
May 18th, both to the United States Government and to the 
States members of the League of Nations, making certain 
proposals. But it was not clear what the proposals in practice 
would amount to. Their main sense seemed to be that the 
cardinal obstacle constituted by Article 16 of the Covenant 
(the sanctions article) should be obviated by a provision that 
the “ sole sanction ” to be employed in the future against an 
aggressor should be “ the suspension of diplomatic relations.” 

GrorGE GLascow. 


June 14th, 1936. 
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LORD PARMOOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Lord Parmoor’s Retrospect will be read with great interest 
by his many friends and by a far wider circle of people who 
are concerned with the public life of our time. It is a story, 
simply and modestly told, of a long, strenuous and useful 
career. Few men of our era have touched life at so many 
points and rendered valuable service in so many fields. By 
profession a lawyer, he developed in his later years into a 
national and international figure, playing his part on the 
great stage of the world’s affairs, and meeting the leaders of 
thought and action in other countries on equal terms. If 
happiness is self-realisation, the author is a happy man. The 
one great shadow in his life, the sudden death of his first wife, 
is in some measure compensated by the perfect harmony of 
his second marriage. 

The author, now in his eighty-fourth year, wisely devotes 
two-thirds of his book to the War and its consequences. The 
catastrophe stirred him to the depths, as it stirred many 
others, Naik some from left to right, others from right to 
left. Starting life as an old-fashioned Liberal, he was driven 
into the Unionist camp by Home Rule like his brothers-in-law, 

* A Retrospect. By Lord Parmoor. Heinemann. 1538. 
VoL, cxLx. 8 
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Leonard Courtney and Henry Hobhouse. His ardent champion- 
ship of church schools identified him still further with 
the Conservative camp. The War started him on a new 
course, as it started Lord Cecil, and the two men strove hard 
to apply the principles of Christianity to international 
relations. The League of Nations brought a new life into the 
world, and Lord Parmoor transferred his political allegiance 
to the party which seemed to him most sincerely wedded to 
the cause of Peace. He has angry words for none of the men 
with whom he has worked, and kindly words for many. The 
highest marks go to the men who, in his opinion, have done 
most for his ideal of an organised world, such as Arthur 
Henderson and Archbishop Séderblom of Uppsala. 

From the historian’s point of view the most important 
chapters are those devoted to the Geneva Protocol of 1924 
and the two Labour Governments of which he was a member. 
He deeply regrets the rejection of the former by the Conserva- 
tive Government which came to power at the end of 1924, 
and summons several statesmen, among them Briand and 
Branting, to testify to its merits. Equally he regrets the de- 
cision of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to combine with the other 
parties in 1931, without consulting his own colleagues. The 
financial crisis, he argues, was much less serious than was 
generally believed. This forms the most controversial 
portion of the book, and not all his readers will accept his 
version and verdict. But the tone is irreproachable, and 
indeed the whole work is a model for autobiographers. Lord 
Parmoor loves his fellow-men, and his heart is free from 
bitterness. The fall of the second Labour Government in 
1931 ended his public career, but his interest in events 
remains as keen as ever. He has carried into his retirement 
the respect of his political opponents and the affection of his 


friends. G.P.G 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
HANOVERIAN DYNASTY. 
It is forty years since Professor Michael’s fine volume on the 
beginnings of the Hanoverian dynasty first appeared, and the 


longer it has been used the more it has been valued as an 
authoritative and illuminating record of the very complicated 
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events with which it deals.* In an Englishman it would be 
looked on as a superb piece of research, but what are we to 
say in the case of a German? In German his volume reads 
well, and in its English dress it also reads well. The editor of 
this series of Studies in Modern History, Professor Namier, 
may take credit to himself in adding to it a notable book. 
Our Record Office, the diplomatic reports preserved in Con- 
tinental archives, notably the Hanover archives, have all 
been laid under contribution. The outcome is a monumental 
piece of work, monumental by the widespread research in- 
volved and in the many-sided interpretation of events. For 
carefully as he reads his archives, he no less carefully inter- 
prets them. The situation towards the close of Queen Anne’s 
reign, her possible successors and the immense troubles 
seemingly involved in the accession of the House of Hanover, 
combined with the real ease with which this accession was 
accomplished—all this stands out in these pages with the 
force of a drama. It is pleasant to note that Professor Michael 
paints the Old Pretender for the gallant gentleman he un- 
doubtedly was. We can never forgive Thackeray for the 
portrait of him he drew. Henri IV might think Paris well 
worth a mass, but James II’s son could not descend to the 
depth of thinking London well worth a mass. Curiously 
enough, he was present at the coronation of George I. There 
is a spirited account of the Jacobite rising of 1715 with its 
failure and the aftermath. It is easy to conjecture that if 
Louis XIV had been a younger man, or if he had lived a little 
longer, the invasion of Scotland by the Old Pretender might 
have turned out a very different matter from the confused 
-battle—if it was a battle—of Sheriffmuir. There was also the 
possibility of help from Sweden ; but help from France might 
have proved far more potent, though no doubt the English 
navy had attained a far higher position in the scale of naval 
supremacy under Anne than under James II. 

For many the strength of this book will consist in the 
vigorous consideration of the foreign policy of George I. The 
Barrier treaty and the “old system,” Spain and the com- 
mercial treaties, the northern policy of the new sovereign, and 
the Quadruple Alliance, all receive the setting necessary for 
their clear grasp. Professor Michael adheres closely to his 


‘ * The Beginnings of the Hanoverian Dynasty. By Wolfgang Michael. Macmillan, 
Vol..218 
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documents, and it is therefore certain that all his con- 
jectures rest on a solid basis. What impresses us most is the 
lucid fashion in which many seemingly disconnected facts are 
linked together and their connection duly established. It is 
to be hoped that in its new form this volume will attain the 
circulation to which its merits pre-eminently entitle it. Up 
to now there has been nothing so massive in English, and 
with this massiveness is combined a rare gift of relating the 
sequence of events, notably diplomatic events, in such a 
fashion that they appeal to the understanding. 
Rozpert H. Murray. 


THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES] 


The first volume of the Cambridge Medieval History was 
published in 1911, and now the appearance of the final eighth 
volume in The Close of the Middle Ages marks the completion 
of a great undertaking planned by the late Professor Bury and 
edited by a succession of distinguished Cambridge scholars. 
Changes in editorship are inevitable, but it is most satisfactory 
that the present editors, Dr. C. W. Previté-Orton and Dr. 
Z. N. Brooke, have been concerned jointly in the production 
of the last five volumes. The Medieval History now links up 
with the Cambridge Modern History, so that with the excep- 
tion of two outstanding volumes in the Cambridge Ancient 
History, which are to cover the short, but pregnant, period 
from Vespasian to the accession of Constantine, the Cam- 
bridge Histories provide a continuous survey of Western 
civilisation from the earliest times to the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

These Histories make, of course, no claim to be exhaustive. 
There are inevitably topics for which the student must look 
elsewhere ; as, for example, in this volume, for a proper 
account of the relations between Louis XI and the Papacy. 
This restriction to broad issues is clearly necessary in a 
volume which not only deals with the momentous and wide- 
spread movements of the fifteenth century, but also covers a 
far longer period in the history of minor States. Professor 
Edgar Prestage has to compress within a short compass four 


*Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. VIII. Cambridge University Press. sos. net. 
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centuries of Portuguese history. Two centuries of develop- 
ment are covered, for example, in single chapters bys Dr: 
Halvdan Koht on the Scandinavian kingdoms, by Professor 
A. Bruce-Boswell on Poland and Lithuania, and by Dr. 
Balint Homan on Hungary; while similarly the late Dr. 
Goddard H. Orpen has written on Ireland, and Professor C. 
Sanford Terry on Scotland during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The outstanding merit of this volume, as of its 
predecessors, is that it embodies the conclusions of modern 
research in articles contributed by the most eminent scholars 
at home and abroad. It is an example of balanced scholarship 
free from the fancies which distort so many contemporary 
history-books. 

This volume naturally opens with the Conciliar Movement, 
and the late Professor W. T. Waugh has contributed a careful 
and judicious review of the Councils of Constance and Basle, 
apart from the trial of Hus, which, with the subsequent 
Hussite wars, is dealt with by Professor Kamil Krofta. In his 
view the basic cause of the death of Hus lay not in his con- 
demnation of immorality and other abuses in the Church, 
but in his substantial acceptance of Wycliffe’s tenets. “It was 
above all a question of several grave differences in belief.”” In 
this Hus was fighting for liberty of conscience, and by his life 
and death he impelled his nation “‘ to a grand and successful 
struggle for that right”; thereby, says Dr. Krofta, contri- 
buting very substantially to the eventual liberation of 
thought. Whatever its contribution to tolerance, the Hussite 
schism is in direct line with the Reformation, which, along 
with ultramontanism, emerged from the failure of the Con- 

_ciliar Movement. Professor Laski, in his valuable estimate of 
later medieval political theory and its influence, compares its 
reactionary consequences with the French Revolution. The 
anti-papalists and the opposers of the ancien régime were 
impotent until “a lever of action” appeared respectively in 
the Great Schism and in French national bankruptcy. In 
each case “‘ as is the historic nature of revolutions ” the result 
seemed to recreate “a more powerful, because purified,” 
centralised autocracy. But failure necessarily led to further 
disruption. 
Just as 1789 was a link in a chain of which 1830 and 1848 are 
other links, so the Conciliar Movement is the necessary prelude of 
Luther and of Calvin. And just as the principles of 1789 drew new 
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life from each effort at their restatement in novel terms, so do the 
principles of the Conciliar Movement lie at the root of all subse- 
quent effort at ecclesiastical reorganisation. 


The influence of the movement reached beyond ecclesiastical 
to secular government because it was concerned with the very 
nature of sovereign power in a perfect society. The conciliar 
theory of constitutionalism remained, through an age of 
rigorous despotism, to inspire the restoration of free govern- 
ment. As Professor Laski says: ‘‘ The road from Constance 
to 1688 is a direct one. Nicholas of Cusa, Gerson, and Zaba- 
rella are the ancestors, through pamphlets like the Vindicie 
Contra Tyrannos, of Sydney and Locke.” 

The Conciliar Movement failed mainly because the prac- 
tical application of its theories in feudal society was discredited 
and obsolescent. ‘‘ Monarchy was the only force,” says Dr. 
Previté-Orton in his concluding Epilogue, “ which could 
compel order and give security” and foster expansion. 
Natural law became associated with the whim of the king. 
The emergence of autocracy was strikingly expressed in the 
case of France. Professor Joseph Calmette deals with the 
successful conclusion of the Hundred Years War and the pro- 
cess of consolidation begun by Charles VII, including the 
creation of a potential standing army, fiscal reorganisation 
and suppression of the States-General. The subjection of the 
great feudatories, notably the Duke of Burgundy, and 
economic recovery were the tasks of Louis XI ; upon whose 
qualities rather than vices Dr. Petit-Dutaillis, in his 
brilliant and vigorous estimate, lays emphasis. In spite of his 
cynicism, brutality and lack of all moral sense, Louis’ aims 
“were grand in their conception, remarkable for their 
originality, and usually well judged, and he devoted to them 
the striking qualities of a true leader of men.” In England 
conditions were very different, though both Mr. K. B. 
McFarlane and Professor C. H. Williams, who deal respec- 
tively with the Lancastrian and the Yorkist kings, are anxious 
to show that the degree of disorder has been greatly exag- 
gerated and that the century was not one of stagnation. Mr. 
McFarlane concludes that the Lancastrian years are memo- 
rable for “ their artistic achievement and their bright promise 
of intellectual growth.” He also recognises the period’s consti- 
tutional importance. In the view of Professor Williams, who 
writes cautiously, being sensible of the paucity of available 
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material, the Yorkist régime shows signs of prosperous trade, 
the advancement of education and humanism and constitu- 
tional experiments preparatory to the Tudor elaboration of 
conciliar administration. A concise outline and appreciation 
of the Renaissance comes from Mr, Arthur A. Tilley. Con- 
cluding that outside Italy “ its positive results were practically 
limited to the field of Humanism,” Mr. Tilley tends to under- 
estimate the new spirit in art, which, as Professor W. G. 
Constable shows in his important survey of medieval art, was 
widespread over Europe. In the words of Dr. Previté-Orton : 
“ If we can only speak of the fifteenth-century Renaissance in 
respect of Italian art, the essential realism, the sense of the 
individual, external fact, from which it grew, was rife in 
Europe, and so was the technical proficiency which was its 
condition.” 

Space forbids mention of other articles in this comprehen- 
sive work except to state their high standard and importance 
as contributions to the study of the age. The portfolio of 
eleven maps has been prepared by Dr. Previté-Orton. 


* * * * * 


THE JEWS AND: CHRISTIANITY." 


Dr. Parkes’ vindication of Jewish religion to fellow 
Christians will enlighten a wider public by this popular 
exposition of his cause. Inevitably he is restricted by com- 
pression and concentration on one aspect of Our Lord and 
St. Paul, namely their relation to Judaism. That much of 
Our Lord’s teaching was based on the noblest tenets of the 
Pharisees no student of the subject will deny; and all 
Christians will agree that “ the originality of Jesus as a teacher 
lay in Himself and His Person ” (and His Cross) “ rather than 
in the novelty of His thought about man and God.” Our 
Lord’s declared aim was to fulfil Torah (the Rabbinic law) 
and not destroy it; but the author hardly conveys the 
fundamental challenge to contemporaries of the reforms He 
proposed. Similar proposals have often appeared to Christian 
churchmen as shaking the foundations of their faith. The 
best Pharisees, the author stresses, agreed with Our Lord’s 
condemnation of externalism, but were alienated by His scorn 


_ * Fesus, Paul and the Jews. By James Parkes, D.Phil. Student Christian Movement 
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for “ Halachic details ” and observances and by “‘ His concern 
for the man in the street.” That they included the most 
liberal-minded and the best Jews of the time Dr. C. G. Montefiore 
has already shown ; and Dr. Parkes, like him, deplores the 
unfair portrait of them conveyed by the Gospels. Its ex- 
planation lies, he reveals, in “ the steady intensification of 
the conflict between Gentile Christians and Jews” amid 
which the Gospels were written, by authors “ personally 
unacquainted with Palestinian Pharisees or Rabbinic Juda- 
ism ” who gave “ Gentile interpretations.” But the bias of 
the Gospel authors, though it has led to unfair deductions, 
none the less conveys an impression which subsequent cen- 
turies have justified—that between a prophet like Jesus and 
religious circles acute conflict is bound to exist. 

Dr. Parkes’ treatment of St. Paul’s relation to Judaism is 
more controversial, as it obliges him to invade an inner 
fortress of theologians who see in Paul, ‘‘ the twice born,” the 
great exemplar of Christian faith. He agrees with Dr. Monte- 
fiore that the Law (Torah) which the apostle opposed to 
Christ was not that of Rabbinic Judaism, but the inferior 
version recognised by Jews outside Palestine, to whom the 
epistles were addressed. The author spoils his case for many 
Christians by refusing to recognise the profound implications 
of the Epistle to the Romans and by aregrettable denunciation 
of its exponents. In contending that neither Our Lord nor 
St. Paul envisaged that separation of the Christian from the 
Jewish community which he deplores, Dr. Parkes surely 
ignores the pressure of historic circumstances in a world under 
Roman sway. But whatever disagreement his conclusions 
provoke, it cannot annul his emphasis on the spiritual values 
of a religion which has sustained Jewish saints and martyrs 
through centuries; nor the fact that Jews have been asked not 
only to turn their back entirely on their Law, “ but also to 
accept the Christian interpretation of their history, an 
interpretation which was an insult not only to their pride but 
also to their intelligence.” His vivid portrait of St. Paul 
(whose fidelity to Jew and Gentile involved a liability to 
misapprehension which the author shares) is illuminating. 

Mr. Cecil Roth’s Short History of the Jewish People* pro- 
vides the necessary background for Dr. Parkes’ exposition 


* A Short History of the Fewish People (1600 B.c.-A.D. 1935). By Cecil Roth. Mac- 
millan & Co. Ltd. 18s, net. 
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and should be recommended by bishops for the perusal of 
Christians. This amazing epic of his race is recorded within 


_ 426 pages by a Jewish scholar, whose graphic pen holds the 


reader enthralled from start to finish. Loving his race and 
its lore, he writes from the standpoint of the modern critic ; 
and the plethora of his material never obscures the proportion 
or lucidity of his tale. From their tribal beginnings in ancient 
Palestine until the recent return thereto under a British 


‘Mandate, he depicts the fortunes and occupations of his 


people during their diffusion throughout the world. While 
stressing their contributions to European civilisation (notably 
in medieval Spain and later on in Germany), he shows how 
persecution and segregation inevitably concentrated their 
mental powers on the preservation and interpretation of their 
faith. That Talmudic studies were “futile and wasteful,” even 
“ pernicious ” at times, he admits; but justifies them as a 
training by which the Jewish mind became “ preternaturally 
sharpened.” “ The Talmud ” also “ gave the persecuted Jew 
of the Middle Ages another world into which he could escape, 
when the vicissitudes of that in which he lived had become too 
great to bear.”” The author’s fairness and moderation intensify 
the recurrent tragedy he depicts which is at last dissipated— 
outside Russia—by the liberating influences of the nineteenth 
century. He writes, alas, under the shadow of revived tragedy, 
but is confident that the people who managed to survive its 
terrible experiences during the Crusades can also survive those 
under the Nazi régime. (Nazis fortunately have rendered the 
Christian church a service by repudiating its Gospel.) 

“Tt is a fact,”’ he concludes, “ that the Jewish people is 
beset to-day with dangers which, in any other case, might well 
prove fatal.” Observance of their faith, “ perhaps, is on the 
downward grade,” as it was in ancient Alexandria ; assimila- 
tion and intermarriage are rife, as they were to a greater 
extent in classical times ; and “‘ an attempt to re-establish a 
national centre after an interval of nearly two thousand years 
is hazardous, difficult, and supremely illogical.” 

“But when a people has lived for thirty-five centuries, it has 
witnessed most of the possible vicissitudes of existence ; and it 
can afford to look the gravest dangers and difficulties of the 
moment in the face, in the calm confidence that each has been 
encountered, and surmounted, at least once before.” 


DoPeH, 
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GOOD TALK.* 


Fair speech, says Ptah Hotep the Egyptian, some thirty 
centuries B.c., is like an emerald picked up among pebbles. 
His description, in the earliest book we have, of good con- 
versation stresses “tact and urbanity ” as among its chief 
requirements, thus strikingly anticipating a disquisition by 
Lord Chesterfield. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford, who quotes 
both, discusses this many-faceted jewel from every angle. He 
imagines the origins of talk in the cries of the caveman ; 
carries us from one golden period in Athens (a brief “ life that 
flowered in talk, and talked itself away”) to another in 
Renaissance Italy ; then on to the “ formal perfection ” of 
the French salons in the eighteenth century, with their 
deliberate limitations and preponderatingly feminine in- 
fluence. This style of talk is contrasted with that of our own 
greatest conversationalist, Dr. Johnson; in the vexed 
question of the value of the spoken as against the written 
word, his talk would certainly bear away the palm from his 
prose. But did not Boswell perhaps retouch, asks our author ? 
Any attempted “anthology of conversation” would, he 
maintains, mostly “‘ consist of more or less plausible fictions ” ; 
the difficulties of reconstructing talk for the stage or for print 
are almost insuperable. The reader requires a “ point and 
finish ” to spoken remarks, so that the novelist or historian 
perforce “ tidies up the talk.” Some instances of surmounting 
these difficulties are, however, given: Shakespeare’s “ exu- 
berant fertility of conversational invention” had been pre- 
ceded by the talk of Chaucer’s Pilgrims, ‘“ set down with a 
simple directness that is the supreme triumph of art.” In 
Victorian days, George Meredith understood the conversa- 
tional art, but found no “capable audience”; Wilde’s 
brilliance was “too emphatic and self-conscious.” Our 
author contrasts oratory with talk ; he discusses taboos ; the 
ec effect produced by mass-shouting of such words as 

uce” or “ Fiihrer” ; the promoting of masculine good- 
fellowship by wine and by the sort of talk that often accom- 
panies it; the ruin of conversation by monologues or verbal 
quibbles; he laments the decay of interest in good talk 
to-day, owing to our preoccupation with machines. We are 


“Good Talk: a Study of the Art of Conversation. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 
Lovat Dickson & Thompson. 1936. 6s. 
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in danger of forfeiting “‘ our human birthright of living well,” 
since “it is when we down tools and start talking that we 


_ become human, for then we are no longer enslaved to things, 


but free for the cultivation of our very lives, of which talk is 
the flower.” 

_ The book is mainly delightful, full of human and literary 
interest, but a few passages will not be to everyone’s taste. 
We could wish that Harold Monro’s charming couplet from 
Weekend had been included : 


There’s lovely conversation in this house ; 
Words become princes that were slaves before. 


joa © ate 


* * * * * 


AN ESSAY IN SOCIOLOGY. 


It may be that, by now, even in England, Luigi Sturzo is 
no longer known merely and mainly as the ex-leader, now 
living as an exile in London, of the Italian Partito Populare 
and as a strong opponent of Fascism, but also and above all 
as the author of a masterly essay on the International Com- 
munity and the Right of War. Still his new book, just pub- 
lished in French, with the title Essai de Sociologie (Blond and 
Gay, Paris, 1935) is surely going to enhance his renown as a 
thinker and to be extremely actual and suggestive. The first 
part of the essay is devoted to an endeavour to show the 
ultimate impossibility of a positivistic sociology as well as of a 
sociology grounded on a purely idealistic and immanental 
view of history; for both these two types of sociology 
abstract from the concrete fact of personality and have no 
room for it, whether their ultimate reality be conceived as a 
bio-psychological social organism or as a developing spiritual 
structure of which man is an organ or an expression. Sturzo 
holds that a sociology aiming at being adequate to facts must 
start from concrete history, and defines his own historicism 
as the systematic conception of history as human process 
realising itself through immanent rational energies moving 
from and tending to a transcendent absolute unification. In 
this way he accepts Croce’s historicism while at the same time 
placing it within a wider context, so that eternity inspires, 
upholds, permeates and perfects history and the dialectical 
aspect of history does not suppress freedom but serves it. 
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The whole essay is an exhibition of how the many-sided fact 
of society is an expansion and concretisation of individual 
conscience. 

The chapters to which we would most call the reader’s 
attention are those in which the author illustrates the in- 
eradicable duality, within every social-historical whole between 
authority and liberty, morality and law (droit), the organisation 
and the ideal, dynamic or mystical spirit. Especially the 
chapter on Authority and Liberty as complementary to one 
another is eminently significant of the way in which a 
thorough orthodox Roman Catholic priest may hold what are 
practically Liberal views. Don Sturzo discriminates between 
the method of liberty in practical politics and the positivistic, 
rationalistic and idealistic philosophies which Liberalism as a 
political force has now and then adopted as its intellectual 
justification. Extremely interesting for their actualities are 
also the two chapters on Duality and Diarchy and on the 
Modern State, in which the untenability and monstrosity of 
the Totalitarian State are mercilessly exposed. The first chap- 
ter shows how the advent of Christianity has immensely and 
indelibly deepened the dualism between purely cultural and 
spiritual interests on the one hand (concretised in Churches 
as institutions) and purely economico-political interests ; so 
that the existence of Churches aware of their nature and task 
is the greatest obstacle to an almighty all-absorbing State 
and the greatest bulwark of freedom and, vice versa, the 
existence of a State aware of its own nature and task is the 
greatest obstacle to a Church usurping réles not its own. 

The chapter on “ The Modern State ” has a most interesting 
paragraph in which the State-worship now exacted by the 
different existing Totalitarian States, is shown to be only the 
culmination of a long historical process. In the course of this 
process on the one hand, the religious background, presupposi- 
tions and atmosphere within which modern civilisation grew 
and out of which developed the loyalty to the State, gradually 
faded away, and on the other hand the State had to foster a 
new loyalty to itself, a new ethic in the place of that once 
inculcated by the Church. 

Don Sturzo’s essay does therefore deserve the greatest 
study on the part of all who are aware that the very founda- 
tions of our civilisation and culture are at stake. 


ANGELO CREspP1. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


_ Mr. Stephen Gwynn has done a considerable service in publishing, 
in The Anvil of War,* a selection of war-time correspondence by the 
late F. S. Oliver, whose remarkable power of assessing political conduct 
and gifts for characterisation and literary expression were displayed 
most recently in his unfinished historical work, The Endless Adventure. 
In these letters, regularly written to his brother in Canada, Oliver 
recorded his reactions to the passage of events and gave his frank 
opinion of the leading figures in England, with most of whom he was 
in close, if not intimate, touch. “ His judgment,” says Mr. Gwynn in 
his introductory appreciation, “ seemed to go to the heart of things ; 
it had weight and it had wit; and though he had a humorous love of 
denunciation, his humour went too deep not to make for broad 
tolerance.” Writing in the heat of the moment many of his views are 
highly critical without always that proper allowance for mistakes 
which in perspective he made. Looking back in June 1918, at the 
emergency war organisations, “‘ imperfect and wasteful as they are... 
any fair mind must be impressed with the extraordinary energy and 
resourcefulness of our fellow countrymen, as well as by their indomi- 
table spirit.” At times Oliver showers high praise on individuals, for 
example on Sir Roger Keyes after Zeebrugge. Although natural pre- 
judice might affect an early estimate of character or conduct, Oliver’s 
judgment never remained simply static and obdurate. He mistrusted 
politicians instinctively. His contempt for Asquith was scathing, and he 
disliked particularly Mr. Lloyd George ; and it is a remarkable feature 
of these letters how this latter opinion turned into a high, though 
always critical, admiration for Mr. Lloyd George as the man most 
fitted then as Prime Minister. He includes “ my old enemy” with 
Milner, Sir Henry Wilson and Sir Maurice Hankey as the men at home 
who “were most responsible for the winning of the war.” Oliver 
describes in detail a visit to France in the autumn of 1917, when he was 
with Gough at Passchendaele and subsequently spent a week at General 
Headquarters as the guest of Haig, for whom he acquired a fond 
admiration. Oliver did not place him in the highest rank as a soldier, 
but recognised him as a lovable and “ very great character—a perfectly 
true and simple-minded man, who sees the facts, and can’t see the 
frills and theories.” 
* * * * * 

The approaching retirement of Professor Gilbert Murray from his 
Greek Chair at Oxford has afforded a splendid opportunity for pub- 
lishing Essays in Honour of Gilbert Murray} by some of his many friends 
and admirers. This volume, which is produced simultaneously with a 
specialist volume on Greek Poetry : Essays to be Presented to Professor 
Gilbert Murray from his fellow Greek scholars, covers almost the whole 

*Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. + Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 
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range of his many-sided interests. Each contributor writes upon some 
topic or movement which is dear to Professor Murray. Lord Cecil in 
his sketch of the history of the League of Nations Union pays high 
tribute to the qualities of its chairman. Mr. J. L. Hammond writes on 
Gladstone as a good European and Sefior S. A. de Madariaga discusses 
- the historic background and purpose of the League. Dr. H. Granville- 
Barker pays tribute to his living interpretative translations of Greek 
tragedy, which, declares Mr. John Masefield, “ lifted, broadened, and 
illuminated the taste of a decade.” Dame Sybil Thorndike is equally 
enthusiastic of his work as producer. Professor J. A. K. Thomson writes 
on the present and future of classical scholarship, and Professor Af. 
Toynbee discusses the Greek approach to the study of history. Another 
side of his interests is found in Mrs. W. H. Salter’s essay on “ the evi- 
dence for telepathy.” She describes Professor Murray as “in his own 
field one of the most successful telepathic percipients on record.” 
Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, Sir Hubert Murray, Professor Alfred Zimmern, 
Dr. Edwyn R. Bevan and Professor F. M. Cornford are among other 
distinguished admirers who write in honour of one of the most out- 
standing figures in contemporary England. 
* * * * ¥ 


Mr. Douglas Woodruff has edited, under the appropriate title of 
Dear Sir,* a selection of letters to The Times, written for the most part 
during post-war years, and which display “ without ostentation or 
boasting, a wealth of cultivated humanity.” This book is not concerned 
with great issues but with a host of lesser questions which affect us no 
less and interest many people far more. These letters are loosely 
arranged in sections under general headings (with sub-titles), including 
links with the past, language and literature, education and the young, 
food and dress, health, animal life and a final residuary mass on “ all 
manner of things.” Everyone of whatever taste must find surely some- 
thing in this medley of correspondence to interest a leisure moment, 
to revive a lagging conversation, or even something to learn. For 
instance what officers, if any, in the armed forces may say “ God bless 
him ” when honouring the loyal toast? Was the colour of Mary Queen 
of Scots’ eyes hazel or blue? Do razor blades retain their edge longer if 
kept in orientation to the north? Similarly, does the ringed plover 
invariably and knowingly keep its eggs arranged on the points of the 
compass? Here the gourmet will enjoy his fill, including an Italian and 
Grecian delicacy of chopped-up octopus, while the sufferer from in- 
somnia will be recommended a variety of soporifics. This diverting and 
useful volume should certainly find a place among the holiday luggage. 


* * * * * 


The Director of the British Museum, Sir George Hill, has produced a 
comprehensive and erudite work on Treasure Trove in Law and 


* Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Practice* in which he traces its legal development in many countries 
from antiquity until the present time. The importance and complexity 
_ of treasure trove are due largely to the conflicting theories enunciated 
by the Roman and Germanic systems of law. While the former vested 
the treasure in the finder and the owner of the land in which it was 
found, the regality conception of the latter system recognised the 
ownership in the king or feudal overlord. The survival of the regality 
theory was dependent upon the influence of Roman Law. While it 
survived in England, the interaction of the rival systems in France, 
for example, led to a variety of local rules, until uniformity was given 
by the Code Napoléon. The modern tendency in the law of treasure 
trove is to give the owner of the land and the finder the property in the 
treasure subject to a right of pre-emption by the State. The author 
has deliberately provided in this book by dint of extensive research, 
material to enable the lawyer and legal historian to produce a com- 
prehensive comparative treatment of the laws of treasure trove in all 
countries. Sir George Hill also has sought “more especially with 
reference to Great Britain, to describe methods of administration and 
to digest the more important cases.” Museums, public officials and the 
public at large will find here a useful account of the existing law and 


practice. 
* * * * * 


The Legacy of England} is a companion book to that admirable 
appreciation of the English country-side contained in The Beauty of 
Britain. The new volume, described as “ an illustrated survey of the 
works of man in the English country,” is contributed by a series of well- 
known writers, who together provide a vivid and comprehensive picture 
of the main aspects of rural life. The approach is historical and for the 
most part the reader will enjoy in each chapter an outline of the 
evolution, and maybe decline, of an outstanding country institution. 
There is, intentionally, little criticism of the present, although as Mr. 
Bernard Darwin says in relation to rural sports and pastimes, there is 
inevitably at times “‘ a mood of gentle melancholy.” But above all this 
volume is an appreciation of a splendid heritage to which all the 
contributors pay their homage. The volume opens with an essay on 
“the landscape” by Mr. Edmund Blunden; and the succeeding 
chapters on “the farm” and “the village” are contributed re- 
spectively by Mr. Adrian Bell and Mr. Charles Bradley Ford. Mr. 
G. M. Young writes on “the country house,” while an imaginative 
picture of his real country town comes from Mr. R. H. Mottram. 
Mr. George Birmingham provides a most interesting account of the 
parish church, while Mr. Ivor Brown is responsible for an attractive 
and balanced appreciation of the country inn. There are 114 illus- 
trations from photographs which the reader will greatly appreciate. 


* Oxford at the Clarendon Press. 218. net. { Batsford. 5s. net. 
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An interesting volume of reminiscences and reflections will be found 
in The Adventures of a Schoolmaster,* by Mr. Hubert W. Ord. For a 
number of years, Mr. Ord was a master at the famous Blackheath 
Proprietary School and after resigning through ill-health in 1904 he 
devoted his time to private coaching and lecturing. Apart from dwell- 
ing upon his diverse experiences and many interests, the author has 
much to say on the practice and theory of education. As Sir Frank 
Dyson remarks in his Foreword, “he has taken education as a link 
which joins together the succeeding phases of his life.” 


* * * ¥ ¥* 


Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s valuable book Palestine of the Arabst is of 
particular interest at the present time. She writes on the Palestinian 
question from the Arab standpoint, and has deliberately made a study 
of it after finding that no such work existed. There was, on the other 
hand, however, plenty of literature dealing with the Zionist policy and 
colonisation schemes. During her visit of 1934-5 she met important 
members of both parties, and in her book endeavours to state facts 
without bias. Mrs. Erskine ends her very interesting volume with a 
chapter on a suggested solution of the problem, “that known as 
‘cantonization.’”” This scheme has met with the approval of the 
British, Jews and Arabs, and therefore seems worthy of serious 
consideration. 

* * * * * 

The admirers of Dame Laura Knight will enjoy and appreciate her 
vivid recollections in Oil Paint and Grease Paint.{ It reveals her struggle 
for recognition, and is a volume of striking contrast from the early years 
of want when she made her wedding dress from her mother’s linen 
sheets to the time when she earned four hundred guineas in a day. 
Dame Laura gives a lively impression of well-known figures she has 
met and scenes of her travels, including the circus life with which so 
many of her later pictures are associated. The book is lavishly illus- 
trated with good reproductions of her work. 

* * * * * 


The collection of Poetical Works of Robert Bridges,§ excluding his 
eight dramas, in the Oxford Standard Authors series has been aug- 
mented in a new edition. October and Other Poems, collectively pub- 
lished in 1920, has been reprinted with the exception of some war 
poems. The volume of New Verse, written in 1921, has been included 
also, while other additions to this book are two pieces not included 
previously in any collection, namely Verses Written for Mrs. Daniel and 


The Widow. 


* Simpkin Marshall Ltd. tos. 6d. net. t Harrap. tos. 6d. net. 
} Ivor Nicholson & Watson Ltd. 21s. net. 
§ Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net; India paper, 8s. 6d. net. 


